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Catching Lions is a 
Tricky Business 

How the King of Beasts 
is Brought to a Zoo 

■"There can be few people in the world with a more exciting 
* job than Mr Strydonr of Acornhoek in the Eastern 
Transvaal. For the past thirty years he has made a living by 
catching lions, and a South African correspondent here describes 
how he sets about his’dangerous task in the wilds. 

Mr Strydom gets* 1 most of his 


BUTT-END 

]pir.ST the wingless chicken, and 
now the hornless goat! 

We may soon have to revise 
our conception of the goat as an 
animal with menacing horns, 
ever ready to butt an ' intruder, 
over a hedge. For some years 
now breeders of goats in this 
country have been trying to raise 
a stock without ' horns, and 
already they have achieved some 
success. 

At the annual show of the 
Scottish Goat-keepers Federation 
held recently at Edinburgh only- 
two or three of some eighty goats 
sported the familiar long and 
curling horns; most of the 
others, shorn of their crowning 
glory, looked remarkably harm¬ 
less and not in the least likely to 
play the giddy goat. 


Schoolboys’ Special 
to Swindon 

Qn Thursday this week 500 ex¬ 
cited schoolboys, members of 
the Loco Spotters’ Club, will be 
travelling to Swindon .in a 
special train drawn by their 
favourite engine, King George V 
for a visit to this important 
railway town. 

They asked British Railways 
if their special might be pulled 
by the famous locomotive, and 
their request lias been granted. 
King George V will carry its 
brass bell, which is a memento 
of its visit to the United States. 

The Loco Spotters’ Club, of 
which these lucky lads are repre¬ 
sentatives, has 40,000 members. 

BEAXO FOR BEES 

JRRITATED by wasps 
stealing their honey, 
a swarm of bees recently 
threw the whole village 
of Walesby, Lincolnshire, 
into confusion. 

First the bees de¬ 
scended on a farm, forced 
the farmer to seek shel- 
- ter, chased his dog for 
miles, started a pony off 
on a wild gallop, and at¬ 
tacked cattle and horses. 

Still in savage mood, 
the swarm turned their 
attentions on the village 
and all the inhabitants 
hurriedly retired within 
doors. When the bees 
quietened down the vil¬ 
lagers sailed forth on an 
organised wasp hunt. 


orders from South African 
zoos, though he is occasionally 
asked to supply wild animals 
direct to places as far away as 
Melbourne, Ottawa, and Amster¬ 
dam; and the majority of the 
requests are for lions. 

The cage that acts as a trap 
for a lion, is a steel-plated box 
laced with powerful one-inch 
bars. At one end is a sliding 
trap-door of great weight, which 
is banged down by means of a 
control wire operated from a 
distant point. 

When Mr Strydom receives an 
order for a lion he engages ten 
powerful natives experienced in 
the dangerous and delicate task 
of lion catching. They load the 
steel cage on a five-ton truck, and 
off to the wild game country 
Mr Strydom and his “boys ” all 
go. ' 

Camouflaged Cage 

Mr Strydom selects a “donga,” 
or dry river bed, as the most 
likely spot to catch lions. The 
cage is unloaded at a spot where 
the fierce beasts gather at night, 
and is carefully camouflaged 
with branches of thorn trees. In 
the cage is placed the bait of raw 
meat. 

The heavy steel door is then 
raised, a powerful steel cable 
keeping it in position. The other 
end of the cable is trailed to the 
top of a nearby tree, where 
Mr Strydom lias a platform built. 

At sundown he climbs to this 
platform, armed with a rifle in 
case of accidents, and a powerful, 
electric torch. The “ boys ”• are 
sent back to the base camp two. 
or three miles away, leaving 
Mr Strydom alone in the wilds. 

He switches on his torch in the 
darkness and keeps the light 
centred on the camouflaged 
entrance to the trap to help the 
lions trace the meat they can 
smell. 

Patience Needed 

But tlie king of beasts is extra¬ 
ordinarily wary. It; may dislike 
the entire set-up of the place, 
and after circling the trap for 
hours on.end may finally decide 
that the risk is not worth taking 
and move off into the jungle. 
Such disappointments Mr Stvy- 
dom often lias, but he knows 
that if he keeps on long enough 
he will catch his lion. 

Tiie lions keep walking in the 
donga, looking for water and 
food, and strike in the direction 
of the hidden trap when they 
smell tlie bait. There may be a 
whole pride of lions, all curious 
to find out where the meat is. 

Continued on page 2 


Igloos For Airmen 

Jn Alaska and Yukon Territory 
paratroopers of the Royal 
Canadian Air Force are being 
taught by Eskimo and Indian in¬ 
structors how to live off the land 
when they descend upon the 
desolate tundra. 

The paratroopers are shown 
how to build an igloo and live in 
it comfortably, how to catch and 
cook seals, and how- to catch fish 
without wetting the gloved hand 
in the process, an important pre¬ 
caution in the low temperatures 
that prevail in the frozen wastes. 


Fifteen young footballers, 
possible stars of the future, have 
come from all parts of the British 
Isles to London, where they are 
being trained by the Arsenal F C 
for a professional soccer career. 
As well as receiving intensive 
coaching the lads, who are paid 
a wage, are encouraged to keep 
up their education. 

Here we see George Male, the 
veteran Arsenal full-back who is 
in charge of the boys’ coaching, 
leading the way in the daily P T 
class on Hendon F C’s ground. 


STICKING IT! 

guppLiES of luggage labels that 
were first used by side- 
whiskered porters to stick on 
the portmanteaus of crinolined 
passengers in a station lit by oil 
lamps are still being used at 
Tiverton, Devon. 

The labels were printed nearly 
100 years ago when the line there 
belonged to the Bristol and 
Exeter Railway, which was taken 
over by another .company as long 
ago as 1876. 

British Railways have' decided 
thev might as well be used up. 


Getting Fit For Football 
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The Turn of the Tide 
For Germany ? 

■"The recent election to the Bundestag, or Lower House, of the 
^ West German Parliament due to meet at Bonn next week 
was an event,of great 'international significance. ,It was 
important because, in holding it, a large nation in the centre 
of Europe has restarted the process of parliamentary government. 
■ A great many things have of (he Germans in choosing their 


happened in Germany and 
Europe since the last free German 
elections took place 16 years ago. 
Not the least important of them 
have been the crushing by Hitler 
of German democracy and its 
slow revival since his death in 
1945. For a democratic Germany 
is an essential condition for 
European peace. An aggressive, 
strongly nationalistic," and un¬ 
democratic Germany will always 
remain a danger to it. So, despite 
the fact that Germany is still 
without great influence inter¬ 
nationally, the world watched 
anxiously for* signs of a genuine 
democratic outlook on the part 


BIRTHDAY 

'J'he Trefoil School for Ciippled 
Children, » in Polkemmet 
House, Whitburn, is celebrating 
its 10th birthday on September 
14. Trefoil School, the only one 
of its kind in Scotland, is run 
by the Girl Guide movement. It 
came into being at the beginning 
of the war when the Edinburgh 
authorities appealed to the Girl 
Guide movement to help them to 
evacuate crippled children, who 
required special care and train¬ 
ing. There are 14 on the staff, 
all former Girl Guides, and the 
motto of the school is “Un¬ 
daunted.” 

Children start at this school 
when they are six, and when they 
reach school-leaving age they 
are trained by the Ministry of 
Labour for special jobs. Of the 
40 pupils the school has trained 
in the last ten years, only seven 
have failed to benefit. 

Lambs’ Highland 
Hike 


MPs. It was not, on the whole, 
disappointed. 

.Contrary to the expectations 
of some pessimists the poll was 
very substantial, over 78 per cent 
of those entitled to vote going 
to polling booths. More than 
23,700,000 votes were cast. The 
party to emerge strongest from 
the election proved to be the 
Christian Democratic Union, 
whose leader is Dr Adenauer. 
The C D U, as it is popularly 
called, won 139 out of 402 seats. It 
will not, therefore, command a 
majority of votes in the Bundes¬ 
tag, so that in forming an 
effective government Dr Aden¬ 
auer must look for some allies. 
He has at his disposal a sub¬ 
stantial array of parties. Party 
divisions have always been a 
feature in the life of German 
democracy, and eleven parties 
are represented in this parlia¬ 
ment. 

Seeking Support 

Dr Adenauer could, of course, 
have asked the second party, 
the Social Democrats under 
Dr Schumacher, to join in. The 
Social Democrats, who are the 
Left-Wing party, command as 
many as 131 votes, but the 
strained relations between the 
two parties prevented their alli¬ 
ance. The Christian Democrats 
must accordingly seek support 
further Right, primarily with the 
Liberal Free Democratic party, 
which holds 52 seats. 

It is likely, therefore, that 
before long Western Germany 
will have a Government with a 
strong bias to the Right. There¬ 
in, in the opinion of some 
observers, lies danger to Euro¬ 
pean co-operation with Germany, 
and to her democracy. Tfiere 


fJ'HE silence of the stern, moun- can be little doubt that some of 


tainous country of Suther¬ 
land, in north Scotland, was 
broken recently by the baa-ing 
of hundreds of lambs and the 
barking of their sheepdog guides 
as they all took part in a long 
hike from the north of Suther¬ 
land to the annual lamb sales 
at Lairg. 

Some of the flocks were walk¬ 
ing 60 miles through mountain 
glens; over moorlands, and be¬ 
side lakes . to the.: great sale, 
travelling > about ;ten miles each 
day,. Their hardy but kindly 
shepherds, with their intelligent 
collie dogs, allowed the Cheviot 
lambs to stop and nibble the 
moorland grass and to rest their 
young legs. 

TO SCHOOL BY AIR 

^ir France offers a reduction 
of one-third in fares to all 
students between the ages of 12 
and 22 who are educated abroad. 
The" return journey .must be 
completed within six months on 
Air France services operating in 
Europe or North Africa. 

Application must be made by 
parents or guardians, together 
with certificates from school, 
college,' or university, and the 
reason for the journey must be 
stated. Foreign students in 
Britain can also use the special 
rates. They may carry 40 lbs of 
luggage free. 


the extreme Right parties hold 
very undemocratic views and are 
influenced by nationalistic feel¬ 
ings. Were these undemocratic 
parties represented in the first 
post-war German government a 
return to the tragic Nazi policies 
might be only too easy. 

Looking to the West 

It is for these reasons that 
thoughtful Germans as well as 
those Europeans who wish to 
work for reconciliation between 
erstwhile enemies would have pre¬ 
ferred the Social Democrats to 
join with the Christian Demo¬ 
cratic Union in the first post-war 
German Government.. 

Another interesting result of 
the German elections was the 
severe defeat of the Communists. 
Taken together, with the recent 
anti-Communist vote in Russian- 
occupied Germany this may be. 
taken as a definite proof of all 
Germany’s desire to look to the 
West. Whether the Russians will 
now decide to go ahead with the 
formation of an East German 
State remains.to be seen; but it. 
seems probable that the division 
of Germany into two parts will 
last for some, considerable time. 

With the elections over. West - 
Germany is giving her attention 
to economic problems again, a 
hopeful turn in her post-war out¬ 
look. 


Catching 

Lions 

Continued troin page 1 

and eventually one of them, more 
curious, or less timid, than the 
rest will amble up to the hidden 
door. There he' pauses. 

Mr Strydom has his hand on 
the cable end, ready to*release it 
at the right moment. The lion 
gazes into the box, whisks 
his tail, edges in, finds that he 
cannot get at the toothsome meal 
unless he reaches the other end 
of the cage, and eventually dis¬ 
appears from sight. At that 
moment Mr Strydom releases the 
cable. Down plunges the steel 
door. Another lion is captive. 

But Mr Strydom’s task is not 
ended. On finding that he is 
caught, the lion lets out a series 
of protesting roars that send the 
other lions scampering off into 
the jungle. Then he assaults the 
steel bars and plates with claw 
and fang—tfiey need to be strong. 

At daybreak Mr Strydom comes 
down from the tree top, and by 
that time the truck from the 
base camp has arrived. It is 
now necessary to. transfer the 
imprisoned lion into a large, 
commodious cage for travel by 
rail, and this is a hair-raising 
job, for by this time the big 
beast is frightened, angry, and 
thoroughly unmanageable. But 
it is accomplished by means of 
a series of trap-doors. 

The railways find special 
accommodation for the lion on 
the goods train. With plenty of 
meat ' to nibble at on the long 
journey, and carefully screened 
from public gaze, he is soon purr¬ 
ing like a domestic cat. 

July and August are Mr Stry- 
dom's busiest months. He has 
caught as many as fifteen lions 
in a single season and never had 
an accident. One day he is going 
to pay a visit to tire zoos in 
Europe and America where his 
captives have found a happy 
home. 

Bodleian Portrait 
Gallery 

cThe original decoration in the 
old picture gallery at the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, has 
just been brought to light. It ifcas 
discovered by a man engaged in 
the work of turning the gallery 
into a reading room. On the 
wall above the bookcases he 
found a continuous frieze, two 
feet three inches deep. In this 
frieze are set about 200 portraits, 
each in an oval frame. 

The portraits include literary 
figures of classical antiquity, 
medieval and Renaissance 
scholars, leaders of the Reforma¬ 
tion, and Elizabethan, and 
Jacobean scholars. They Were 
damaged when the wall was 
scored by workmen to help 
plaster to adhere more than a 
hundred years ago. Experts, how¬ 
ever, hope that it will be possible 
to restore the portraits. 

COVENTRY’S 

HEROINE 

great statue of Lady Godiva 
on horseback, designed by 
Sir William Reid Dick, the 
famous sculptor, has been given 
to Coventry by Mr W. H. Bassett- 
Green, who used to live there. 

This bronze statue, when 
finished, will weigh almost two 
tons, will be 19 feet high, and 
will have cost , about £20,000 to 
Ijroduce. It is to be unveiled on 
October 22 by Mrs Lewis Douglas, 
wife of the American Ambassador. 


News From Everywhere 


ENDURANCE 

According to the Vatican news¬ 
paper, Osservatore Romano, 
Britain’s queue spirit is the secret 
of her people’s force. 

June road casualties were 
16,082, the highest jor any June 
since before the tear. Ill children 
were killed, the highest- number 
since May 1946. 

The U S expedition which was 
to have left for the Antarctic in 
the autumn, under the leadership 
of Admiral Byrd, has been post¬ 
poned. 

Quiet Up There 

Flying schools of the R A F V R 
are not to send out planes' for 
night flying practice after 11pm 
or before 7.30 a m, in order not 
to disturb the sleep of the civil 
population. *■ 

Admiral Sir Philip L. Vian is 
to be Commander-in-Chief of the 
Home Fleet from next. January. 
As Captain of the destroyer 
Cossack during the tear, he 
rescued 300 British sailors from 
the German prison ship Altmark. 

Serious riots in Santiago, 
Chile, are reported to have been 
due to an increase in bus fares. 



This young visitor to the London Zoo 
is on the best of terms with Prince, 
a cheetah, whose fierce appearance 
belies his amiable nature. 

United Nations Sunday is to be 
observed this year on October 30. 
The Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York have both expressed 
the hope that all churches will 
make special prayers on that day. 

The Shakespeare Birthplace 
Trust has acquired Hall’s Croft, 
Stratford-on-Avon, where Shake¬ 
speare's' daughter Susanna is 
believed to have lived. A beautiful 
half-timbered house, it is con¬ 
sidered one of the best examples 
of a Tudor town house in Strat¬ 
ford. 

Mr C. F. Harris is retiring 
from the clerkship of the govern¬ 
ing body of Rugby School and 
ending a family record of service 
in this office unbroken for 209 
years. 

Dumped 

Divers who were searching for 
a mine near Folkestone came 
upon pieces of old machinery 
which weighed a ton. 

The Girls’ Guildry is hoping to 
raise a Jubilee Fund of £50,000 
to develop the movement. The 
jubilee is next year. The Queen, 
ivho has been Patroness of the 
Girls’ Guildry since 1923, has 
consented to receive purses from 
those Guildries which raise £50 
or over. 

The Regent’s Park Open Air 
Theatre season is being extended 
to'September 10, with a revival 
of The Tempest, which was pro¬ 
duced there earlier this summer. 


RAIL ROAD MEN 

Every week 37 fully-qualified 
motor-drivers are passed out from 
the various schools of instruction 
run by British Railways. Drivers 
of British Railways’ 12,000 motor 
vehicles have an outstanding 
record of freedom from accidents. 

In an effort to stamp out the 
disease of sheep scab in the Black 
Mountains, in the Welsh border 
country, 50,000 sheep loere 
recently rounded up and dipped. 

Boys of the Air Training 
Corps are to have their own 
civilian tic—dark blue with a 
silver falcon. 

A travelling railway booking 
office enabling holiday-makers to 
buy cheap day,' half-day, and 
evening excursion tickets for trips 
from local stations, is being used 
. by Britijji Railways at South 
Coast resorts. It is parked near 
the beaches. 

Empties, Please 

If all empty medicine bottles 
were returned the Health Service 
would save £800,000 a year. 
rtf 

More than 600 British Scouts 
are spending their holidays at the 
Scouts’ International Chalet at 
Kandersteg, in Switzerland. 
Several are taking part in climb¬ 
ing courses. 

In June there were in England 
and .Wales 340,000 more cattle 
and calves than there were a year 
ago; 866,000 more sheep and 
lambs; and 488,000 more pigs. 

Four inventors whose ideas 
made possible the wartime Pluto 
pipe-line to carry oil across the 
Channel have been recommended 
for awards amounting to £15,100. 

Sufficient shipping space has 
been guaranteed for taking 
239,000 British emigrants to 
Australia by the end of 1951. 

The United Europe Movement 
has been registered as a Limited 
Company. Among the members 
of the new Conipany’s Council 
are Mr Churchill, Lord Layton, 
and Lady Violet Bonham-Carter .• 

The Premiers of the Australian 
States have been asked by 
Mr Chifley, Prime Minister of 
Australia, to co-operate in a 
scheme to establish a National 
Theatre. 

So Stuck Up 

When Margate's electricity 
failed, not long ago, people at the 
top of the Big Wheel in an 
amusements park were trapped 
there for 20 minutes. Eventually 
the wheel was turned by hand to 
bring them down. 

At 10 pm on September 10 
BBC listeners will be able to 
join Scout Leaders gathered 
round the camp-fire at Gilwell 
Park, Essex. 

A Buddhist monk who has not 
been to bed for 16 years arrived 
in Southampton from New York 
not long ago. He is the Vener¬ 
able Lokanatha. During the cross¬ 
ing in the Queen Mary he sat 
every night in a chair. 

The subsiding of the water in 
Doncaster reservoir, owing to 
drought, recently revealed a safe 
which had been stolen from 
Thryburgh Church, Yorkshire, 
over nine months ago. The safe 
contained marriage records of 
35 years. 
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Starlings Come to Town 


\\Then Big Ben is five minutes 
• slow—and this happened a 
short while ago—half the nation 
demand to know why. The ex¬ 
planation in this case was that 
the minute hand .was slowed 
down by the weight of a flock 
of starlings perched there. 

Fortunately, the starlings soon 
moved on, and within three hours 
Big Ben again announced the 
correct time. 

Half a century ago it was rare 
to see a vast flock of starlings in 
London. Only just before the 
First World War they were seen 
for the first time crowding on to 
Nelson's column. Not until the 
early 1920s did these vast mur- 
murations of starlings, as they 
are called, become a common 
sight in the capital. 

Today starlings may often be 
seen in enormotis numbers on the 
National Gallery, St Martin-in- 


the-Fields. and a host of other 
well-known buildings. In winter¬ 
time flocks of starlings 2000 
strong may be seen in Central 
London. 

Where do they come from? 
That is a question that has long 
puzzled naturalists. Some of the 
birds seen in London during the 
colder months may hail front 
Germany and Denmark. Others 
are residents of Britain, whose 
feeding-grounds may be no less 
than a dozen miles front their 
roosting quarters. 

Starlings are not “faddy " con¬ 
cerning their food. That- is one 
reason why they are' now so 
numerous. They eat earthworms, 
spiders, centipedes, and woodlice! 
Slugs and snails please them and 
so do the larvae of many moths. 
They may be seen jerkily walking 
around in search of earwigs, 
beetles, potatoes, or corn. 


With a strong sea breeze filling 
Ho, Devonshir 


Sails on Wheels 

their sails, three sand yachts speed along the shore at Westward 
•e, during the first National Sand Yacht Races. 


Jam-Jar Observations 

Tn the opinion of Dr John 
Berry, biologist to the North 
of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board, 
“the tyro who begins with tad¬ 
poles in a bedroom basin may 
soon graduate to tackle pro¬ 
blems of interest to fishery con¬ 
servators throughout all the 
world." 

Discussing the many changes 
in fish life which will be caused 
by hydro-electric schemes in 
Scotland, Dr Berry shows in the 
current issue of Scottish Zoo 
and Wild Life that many broad 
new rivers will flow where once 
there were tiny -brawling burns 
with stunted trout. 

Such new conditions would 
iead to a large-scale development 
of new fisheries; and, as little 
is known at present of the 
relationship of fish and their 
food, observations made in 
aquariums and old jam-jars 
would be very helpful. 

DRAMMACH DIET 

r.V days o/ old the bold Border 
* raiders of Scotland used to 
carry a sack of oatmeal at their 
saddle bow when engaged on a 
foray into England. When they 
tcanted a meal they simply 
stopped at the nearest stream 
and mixed a little of the oatmeal 
with - water. This frugal but 
lilting mixture was called 
dramrnacli. 

True to tradition ci 16-year-old 
Glasgow boy took a sack of oat¬ 
meal with him to eke out his diet 
when he hitch-hiked recently 
through France and Italy to 
Rome. No doubt the frugality of 
his fare helped to keep down ex¬ 
penses. for he did the whole trip 
on less than £15. 

Rain To Order in 
Britain 

JJain has been "manufactured ” 
in Britain for the first time. . 

On Tees-side, with the co-opera¬ 
tion of Imperial Chemical 
Industries, the Air Ministry 
Meteorological Office, and the 
RAF station at Middleton 
St George, solid carbon dioxide 
was dropped into suitable clouds 
by a bomber on two occasions, 
each resulting in showers of rain. 

Similar successful experiments 
have already been made in North 
America, Australia, and South 
Africa 


BARGE BECOMES 
A CLUB 

ijhie barge Normanhurst, which 
once carried cement and 
grain across the English Channel, 
now has a permanent London 
. address. She is moored in the 
Thame's off Wapping High 
Street, has the telephone and 
electric light, and is connected 
with the water main on shore. 

Tiie Normanhurst has become 
the Barge Boys’ Club, for boys 
of Stepney who have a seafaring 
background. Among the club’s 
patrons are the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and Viscount Jowitt. 
It is thought that a floating club 
will have a greater appeal than 
one on shore. 

“Miss Robin Hood” 

^ British girl has won the 
world championship for 
women archers. She is 23-year- 
old Barbara Waterhouse. 

Less than two years ago an 
archery club was formed at the 
Birmingham works where Miss 
Waterhouse is employed as a 
Comptometer operator. Taking 
up the sport, she quickly mas¬ 
tered its intricate arts, and this 
year she won the National Cham¬ 
pionship. held at Worcester, 
beating Mrs de Wharton Burr, 
Britain's best woman archer for 
a number of years. 

Then came the World Cham¬ 
pionships. in Paris, and Miss 
Waterhouse won the most 
coveted of all titles, and also set 
up a new record aggregate score! 

Barbara claims that she in¬ 
herits her wonderful eye and her 
natural sporting instinct from 
her father, Frank Waterhouse, 
who was a very fine centre-half 
with West Bromwich Albion, and 
a Derbyshire County cricketer. 

THIS KIND WORLD 

Frederick S. Barten, a 
German eye surgeon who 
found refuge in this country ten 
years ago, has expressed his 
gratitude for the kindness and 
consideration shown towards him 
by devoting all his spare time to 
transcribing the Scriptures and 
classics into Braille. 

His chief aim was to assist 
blind men and women studying 
for degrees, and the National 
Institute for the Blind declare 
that he has saved them hundreds 
of pounds by his entirely volun¬ 
tary efforts. 


Showing How It Works 

rfo show visitors how electric 
power is being harnessed for 
the good of the community in 
Scotland a large-scale model of 
a 24.000-kilowatt hydro-electric 
scheme in a Highland setting is 
being ’ shown at the Scottish 
Industries Exhibition which 
opens in Glasgow this week. 

The model includes such 
features as a dam. power station, 
overhead transmission lines, and 
a transformer sub-station. Beside 
it there is another model of a 
factory to illustrate the use of 
electricity in industry. 

AN UNKNOWN 
LANGUAGE 

gRiTtsH archaeologists in North 
Africa, who have been ex¬ 
ploring the frontier region of 
Roman Tripolitania, have made a 
discovery which may help to 
elucidate an unknown language. 

At a spot called Bir el-Dreder 
they found a large burial place 
in which there were 16 stelae 
(pillars or memorial slabs) in¬ 
scribed with the epitaphs of 
Libyan soldiers who had served 
under the Romans. These in- 
’ scriptions were in Latin letters 
but in the Libyan language, 
which is still unknown. They 
may assist scholars. 


The Unwanted 
Sparrow 

While London may be con¬ 
cerned about losing its 
sparrows, as mentioned in last 
week's C N, in the million square- 
mile State of Western Australia 
the little birds are not wanted. 

At a recent meeting of field 
naturalists in Perth a -stuffed 
sparrow stole the show! Every¬ 
one had heard about sparrows, 
but few had seen even a stuffed 
one. Western Australia long ago 
prohibited the importation of 
sparrows, and the arid belt of 
country which separates it from 
.the Eastern States has so far 
proved a barrier to the birds. 

Should a sparrow arrive as a 
stowaway on a ship it is immedi¬ 
ately destroyed. The stuffed 
sparrow shown to the Perth 
naturalists had been shot a few 
.days earlier in the rigging of 'a 
ship at Fremantle.’’ 

FLEETWOOD’S 
FIDDLE FISH 

gPECiMENS of the “fiddle fish." 

four feet long and so named 
because of the shape, were re¬ 
cently taken into Fleetwood for 
the first time for ten years. They 
were brought in by the trawler 
Jamaica, and in accordance with 
custom they were slung over the 
stern. 

Fishermen regard “fiddle fish ’’ 
as bringers of luck, and the 
Jamaica will tow these astern 
every time she goes to sea until 
they disappear. 


DAINTIES FOR A 
BADGER 

QOME people will go a long way 
^ to get ice-cream, but how far 
our very shy friend, the Badger, 
will go to get one of his favourite 
eatables, the grubs of uasps, is 
revealed in a letter to The Times. 

The writer, who lives at Hasle- 
mere, Surrey, was awakened in 
the middle of the night by the 
sound of an animal scratching 
and puffing and blowing close to 
the back of his house. He looked 
out. and in the moonlight, saw a 
badger walking away. Next 
morning he found the remains of 
a reasps' nest that had been 
clawed up from the roots of a 
tree! 

Fooling the Enemy 

Jmaginary troops were used bv 
Captain A. F. E. Lucas of the 
Royal Berkshire Regiment to de¬ 
feat bandits in Malaya earlier 
this year. He was recently 
awarded the D S O. 

With a small party of police. 
Captain Lucas was ambushed by 
a large number of bandits. 
Though wounded himself, he 
carried two wounded constables, 
under fire, to a jeep which he 
sent off for help. He advanced 
alone against the enemy and 
made them fall back. Then he 
ran out of ammunition, but he 
shouted orders as though to a 
large number of men concealed 
behind him in the jungle, and 
the bandits, taken In by the 
trick, ran away. 


Highland Ladies on the March 

The Clan Stewart Ladies were among the many bands competing in the World’s Pipe Band 

Championship at Meadowbank, Edinburgh. 
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The Children’s Newspaper, September 3, 1949 


READ WHAT ERIC GILLETT SAYS ABOUT . . . 

The New Danny Kaye Film 
and Ginger Nutt of Cookham 

rjHE new Danny Kaye film has and remains to marry Prisbee. 

been given an “A ” certifi- in places this picture is almost 
cate, but it is not easy to see unbelievably slow. Kaye gives 
why. a modest and charming perform- 

A Song is Born provides an ance, and, just occasionally, 
almost complete contrast to makes some of the extraordinary 
Kaye’s riotously funny Private noises that only he can produce. 
Life of Walter vMitty. Kaye is A Song is Born is likely to make 
hardly ever given opportunity its strongest appeal to the 
for the burlesque at which he people who are addicts of jazz, 
excels. The director, Howard jive, bebop, and all the other 
Hawks, has taken an old story remarkable _ sounds that eo-nsti- 
and has given Kaye the part of tute American light music. The 



A scene from A Song is Born 


a very shy professor of music, performers named, helped by 
Robert Frisbee, who is employed Benny Goodman, and others less 
at the Totten Foundation, a celebrated, are allowed a great 
body devoted to musical research, deal of scope, and their ability 
which is compiling a great His- is outstanding, and some of 
tory of Music, illustrated by hun- their performances pleasant, to 
dreds of gramophone records. . listen to. 

Frisbee is -in charge of the . 

American section, and one day J N ^'s a Lovely Day, the new 
two window cleaners, Buck and British Animaland colour 
Bubbles, introduce him and his cartoon, David Hand shows .a 
fellow experts to jazz, jive, and distinct advance on any of the 
bebop. Frisbee is so struck by work done in the Cookham 
these weird rhythms that he de* studios up to date. . The hero 
cides to go out into New York at of this eight-minute picture is 
once and listen to such famous Ginger Nutt, an amusing little 
performers as Tommy Dorsey, red squirrel. 

Louis Armstrong, Lionel Hamp- Ginger sets out on a day's 
ton, and Mel Powell. . fishing, watched by Corny Crow, 

In the course of his rounds, Loopy Hare and Dusty Mole, 
Frisbee comes across Honey They decide to spoil his sport, 
Swanson (Virginia Mayo), who is and -so Dusty Mole burrows 
singing in a night club. . She is underground, emerges under- 
vaguely connected with a gang water in the. stream where 
of crooks, and the police are Ginger is fishing and ties old 
after heri By an extremely un- boots to his line. An enormous 
likely chain of events she takes fish turns up and upsets then- 
refuge in the Totten Foundation, plans, and takes them for a 
where she wins Frisbee’s heart, ride. 

and also the affection of his This is a lively film, with good 
fellow professors, who look rather music and colour, and the speed 
like enlarged editions of Disney’s of the action is so great that 
Seven Dwarfs. After a number Hollywood will be able to learn 
of unconvincing incidents, rang- something from it. It looks as 
ing from melodrama to farce, though David Hand is on the 
Honey gets clear of the thugs right track now. 



Man’s Deepest 
Into the Ocean 


C N Astronomer Recounts the Age-Long Story of. . . 

THE CELESTIAL DOLPHIN 



YVhat is there left to explore 
on this globe? There are 
few places unseen by any human 
eye—except the mysterious 
depths of the ■ oceans. Recently 
an American, Dr Otis Barton, 
went down into .them deeper 
than any man had yet reached. 

Crouching in a hollow steel 
ball with quartz windows three 
inches thick, he t».as lowered by 
cable from a barge off Los 
Angeles to a_depth of 4500 feet, 
nearly a mile down into the 
Pacific Ocean. This was nearly 
1500 feet deeper than the pre¬ 
vious record, made in 1934. 

Dr Barton entered a region of 
eternal darkness and intense cold, 
but the darkness outside sparkled 
with what he described on 
his telephone as “the strange 
creatures of this unbelievable 
world.” 

They were illuminated fish. 
Schools of them, emitting lights- 
of blinding- brilliance, .flashed 
past his little window. An eel 
lit up from nose to tail wriggled 
past; a huge white luminous 
jellyfish came to investigate the 
intruder. Shoals of tiny creatures 
he thought were shrimps made 
undersea fireworks as they 
struck his windows. 

At 4500 feet Dr Barton was so 
cold that his teeth could be heard 
chattering on the phone. He 
felt seasick, too, for heavy sur¬ 
face waves buffeting the cable 
caused his steel ball to rock. 

His voyage to the depths 
lasted two hours and 19 minutes. 


]Qelphinus, the celestial Dol¬ 
phin, is a most interesting 
little constellation now to be 
seen high in the southern 
heavens of an evening. 

Ten stars are to be perceived . 
as soon as the sky is dark, and 
they form a distinctive group, as 
shown in the star-map. For cen¬ 
turies they have been known as 
“Job's Coffin,” from the fancied 
resemblance to the. outline of a 
coffin standing on end. The title 
Delphinus is, however, several 
thousands of years old, and as 
such the constellation was known 
in ancient Egypt, Babylonia, 
Persia, and Greece. 

The dolphin, like the dog, has 
always been regarded as the 
friend of man, and the classics 
record many incidents in which 
the dolphin served the interests 
of the gods of mythology and 
benefited both them, and the 
famous humans of those fanci¬ 
ful times. f 

Neptune’s Gratitude 

One of these age-old stories 
records that this constellation 
owed its - existence to the god 
Neptune, who gave' the dolphin 
this honour in gratitude for 
bringing him a wife in the god¬ 
dess Amphitrite. 

This dolphin of antiquity 
has always been shown in the 
form familiar in heraldry—with 
a large head somewhat resembl¬ 
ing that of a pug dog, a short 
mermaid type of tail, and with 
spines down its back; altogether 


The chief stars of 
Delphinus, the 
Dolphin 


quite unlike the dolphin that 
rides the waves. 

Thus this creature of the an¬ 
cients’ imagination has been pre¬ 
sented through the ages, and may 
often be seen adorning fountains 
and aquatic architecture, usually 
spouting water from its month. 

The stars Alpha, Beta, Gamma, 
Delta, and Zeta represent the 
head of this celestial Dolphin.; 
Beta, the brightest and of third 
magnitude, is of particular. in¬ 
terest because 
it is composed 
of two’ suns, 
the smaller 
body revolving 
round t he 
other, a great, 
yellowish sun. 
in a period of 
26 years and 
290 days, it is 
apparently a great planet evol¬ 
ving from the fiery solar condi¬ 
tion. This solar system is at a 
distance from us of 136 light- 
years' journey, or about 8,607,500 
times farther than our Sun. 

Beta, i together with. Alpha, 
came to be known about the 
beginning of the last century as 
Rotanev and Svalocin respect¬ 
ively, being thus inscribed in a 
famous Italian catalogue. Their 
origin long remained a mystery 
until the eminent astronomer 
W. T. Webb pointed out that 
“The letters of these strange 
words reversed, form Nicolaus 
Venator, a Latin version of 
Nicolo Cacciatore,” who was an 
assistant at the Palermo Observa¬ 
tory where the Catalogue was 
compiled. 

Gamma’s Two Suns 

Thus was a vain effort made 
by this assistant to perpetuate 
his name by attaching it,to these, 
stars. He died in 1841, .and of 
course the names were removed.■ 

Gamma appears, also to be 
composed of two suns, the larger 
golden and the smaller greenish. 
These; are at a distance of 105 
light-years’ journey, and are 
easily seen through a small 
. astronomical telescope. 

Delta is at a distance of 296 
light-years, and Zeta at 217 light- 
years. But Epsilon, which is a 
“giant ” B type of sun in an early 
stage of its existence, is some¬ 
thing like 2000 light-years’ dis¬ 
tant. G. F. M. 


PUTTING THE PUSH 
IN PUSH-BIKE 

" What, a bicycle ? ” anyone might 
exclaim on seeing the queer craft 
above. And they would be near the 
truth, it IS a water-bicycle —or tricycle. 
It was built of plywood by the two enter¬ 
prising Finnish boys inside it: it is 
powered by foot pedals and, like the 
Royal Marines, it is equally at home on 
land or sea. 

In the picture, the. two young Finns 
are reaching the end of a 28-mile voyage 
across the sea from Finland to Sweden. 
It took them about 1,120,000 pedal revo¬ 
lutions —some people like to be "accurate 
in such matters. 

In the lower picture are some Swedes 
looking neat upon the seats of a bicycle 
made for six. The family of Mr Swerin, 
a farm worker, are off for a holiday in 
the six-seater designed by Dad. In front 
are Kerstin, If, and Lisbeth, 6 months 
(and a bit sleepy ); behind are Gunbritt, 
5, and Majbritt, 3. , 
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An awkward load in the narrow main street of Eton—a 
section of a jet-propelled flying wing 


An 83-ton compressed-air container on the top of Shop Fell, 
Westmorland. It is borne on two 16-wheeled bogies 


r f'iiE tremendous amount of 
planning that must be done 
before an abnormal load sets out 
on its journey is well illustrated 
by the experiences of the road 
transport specialists concerned 
with moving a giant steam 
accumulator weighing over 90 
tons and measuring 70 feet in 
length and 12 feet in diameter. 
The load had to be brought from 
Annan in Scotland to Beckton 
in Essex—a distance of 325 miles. 

Eighteen months before the 
task was attempted," the entire 
325-mile route had to be sur¬ 
veyed. Sharp bends and narrow 
thoroughfares were measured to 
ascertain if there were enough 
clearance, the strength of bridges 
had to be considered, as well as 
such obstacles as overhead cables, 
lamp standards, traffic islands, 
and so on. 

A day or so before the giant 
load W'as to start on its journey 
a second survey was made to en¬ 
sure that no obstructions had 
been erected since the first sur¬ 
vey. Every road and bridge 
authority had to be notified of 
the load's timetable, and notifica¬ 
tion sent to police authorities 
along the route. 

Heavy snow upset the first 
attempt, but the convoy eventu¬ 
ally started off and the 325 miles 
were covered in 21 days—at an 
average speed of 2 miles an 
hour! The tractive unit com¬ 
prised three traction engines, 
and the accumulator was carried 
on two 16-wheeled, 32 solid-tyred, 
bogies. 

^nother notable transport 
feat was the carrying of a 
120-ton casting from a factory 
in Yorkshire to an aircraft 
works in the south of England. 
During its long journey the con¬ 
voy had to negotiate a l-in-7 
gradient! 

Electric stators and trans¬ 
formers weighing up to 125 tons 


Locomotive gets a lift 


One automobile carries eight not-so-mobiles 


are often dealt with. Even rail¬ 
way engines sometimes have to 
be conveyed by road. One of our 
pictures show's a locomotive on 
its w'ay to a port for export. 

The latest type of carrying 
vehicle, weighing 20 tons, has 
16 wheels each 15 inches in 
width. These wheels are what 
are known as the “oscillating ” 
type—that is, they automatically 
adjust themselves to any uneven¬ 
ness in a road surface. When 
such a vehicle is carrying a load 
of 160 tons the bearing surface 


of each wheel is subject to a 
weight of 15 cwts to the square 
inch! 

A big problem looms ahead for 
makers of heavy industrial 
plant and specialists in “outsize " 
road transport. The electrical 
industry, for example, is already 
being called upon to produce 
items of plant weighing up to 
210 tons, and even our most 
modern roads were never in¬ 
tended to bear such traffic. 

The Transformer and Locomotive pictures 
arc ciicti Or tourfesv of Dick fords Ltd 


A ”pre-fab ” house with collapsible wing rooms on the road 


A 92-ton electric transformer which needed two tractors 


A liner’s propeller, weighing IS tons, in a London street 


Loads For 

T he vast size of some road 
transport vehicles and the 
mighty loads they carry- 
are a source of never-failing 
wonder to many people. 

The transport by road of these 
“abnormal indivisible" loads is 
a highly-specialised industry 
which has attained a remarkable 
degree of efficiency. Subject" to 
official approval, it is now pos¬ 
sible to transport loads weighing 
up to 160 tons. 

Many people may think that 
such "outsize" loads could best 
be despatched by rail. But 
although the railways have all 
the necessary carrying vehicles, 
lifting tackle, and so forth, lack 
of clearance is the chief obstacle. 

Low bridges, narrow tunnels, and 
numerous traekside obstructions 
make the transport of exces- 
siveiy-bulky loads impracticable.- 


THE ROADS* 
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Concrete Cricket Pitch 


Members of the Chalfont St Peter, Buckinghamshire, cricket 
club inspect a section of their concrete practice pitch. The pitch, 
made in precast slabs, is covered with a synthetic turf which, it 
is claimed, gives the bowler full benefit of his spin. 


On a Sunday Morning Ten Years Ago 


The following notes were sent 
to us by a schoolmaster who has 
good cause to remember the 
occasion of which he ivrites. 

CJeptember 3, 1939 . . . Ten years 
ago . '. . 

Soon after dawn on that 
lovely Sunday morning children 
began to assemble in the class¬ 
rooms of schools in London and 
other large cities. War was 
imminent and the Government’s 
evacuation scheme was swinging 
into action. 

There were children of all ages, 
the younger ones clasping the 
hands of elder brothers or sisters. 
Some carried attache cases, 
others nursed favourite dolls, 
while the backs of older boys 
were bent under bulging ruck¬ 
sacks. 

On a piece of string slung 
diagonally across every shoulder 
hung the inevitable gas-mask in 
its brand-new cardboard con¬ 
tainer, evidence of the terrible 
things Man can do to Man in 
time of war 

As the children filed out to 
board the coaches waiting to take 
them to unknown destinations, 
parents crowded round with last- 
minute advice and encourage¬ 
ment. The children seemed con¬ 
fident enough, and in most cases 
it was not the young people who 
gave way to tears. 

On the journey there was 
laughter and chatter, the singing 
of cheery songs and shouted 
messages to passers-by. School¬ 
masters opened their sealed 


packages and learned for the first 
time whither they were bound. 

For most, this proved to be a 
village whose inhabitants turned 
out in force to welcome the 
little strangers from the Big City. 
In parts of South-East England 
the brilliant red of London buses 
contrasted vividly with the rural 
scenery. 

In village halls and school¬ 
rooms the children were allocated 
in twos and threes to families in 
the vicinity, • newly-appointed 
Billeting Officers supervising. In 
the midst of their difficult task 
many must have paused to give 
heed to a whispered message: 
“Mr Chamberlain is broadcasting. 
We are at war!” 

It is history now how the 
expected German aerial on¬ 
slaught never came at that time, 
and how gradually most of the 
children drifted back home again, 
to be caught up in other evacua¬ 
tion schemes later on. 

Yet the events of that Sunday 
morning, ten years ago, left pro¬ 
found marks on the social life of 
our times—apart from the 
addition of a new word, evacuee, 
to our language. Thousands of 
town-dwellers, young and old, 
learned to know and to appreciate 
the virtues of the countryman’s 
life. By contrast, rural folk began 
to understand something of the 
town-dweller’s problems. 

- From this knowledge has 
flowed a mutual regard and 
understanding of great value to 
our community. 


SOS From Pitcairn 


■pncAiRN Island, home of the 
A descendants of the Bounty 
mutineers, is a lonely South 
Pacific outpost where . ships 
seldom call. 

Not long ago, however, a liner 
going from New Zealand to 
London went 200 miles off her 
course in response to a radio 
call for a doctor to treat an 
appendicitis case. The news 
comes to us in a letter from Mr 
A. W. Moverley, Pitcairn’s school¬ 
master. He writes: 

“The nurse had been in touch 
with a ship’s doctor over another 
case and, as his vessel passed 


out of range, he passed her on 
to the next ship coming up. This 
one, in turn, was well past the 
island when the second patient 
developed symptoms which made 
the doctor ask the captain to 
consider turning back. 

“This was done. The doctor 
was brought ashore in a difficult 
sea, the tiny island clinic was 
transformed into an operating 
theatre, the operation was suc¬ 
cessfully performed, and the 
patient is now out and about 
again. The whole episode 
was one of non-commercial 
humanity.” 


September 3, 1949 

Milk-Bottle 

Birds 

rpHE C N has frequently recorded 
how birds remove the caps 
of milk bottles left at doorways 
in order to - drink the milk. 

According to the Annual Report 
of the British Trust for Ornith¬ 
ology, which has been inquiring 
into the ways of these flying 
milk-bottle puncturers, the first 
occurrence was at Southampton 
in 1921. The Trust concludes 
that , at first only a few birds 
acquired a taste for milk, and 
learned how to procure free 
supplies, but that they taught, 
others, and soon the milk-oh- 
come - and - help - yourself league 
grew in numbers. 

It appears that blue tits and 
great tits are the chief milk 
pirates, but starlings, chaffinches, 
sparrows, thrushes, blackbirds, 
and robins have not been slow 
in mastering the great milk- 
bottle trick. 

Some 300 people took part in 
the inquiry. They report that 
they have seen tits flying down 
the street after the milkman s 
cart, and that tin lids and stones 
placed on the caps were pushed 
off by the birds. 

Watching the little milk-stealers 
was only a part ■ of the Trust’s 
activities for the year, and there 
is much else of interest in the 
Report. 

Several schools helped in the 
“Swift watch,” carried out to 
study the migratory habits of 
these birds. Sibford School, 
Oxfordshire, manned posts and 
sent out flying squads of cyclists 
to watch for swifts and note the 
direction of their flight. 

Nests With Windows 

Glass-backed nesting boxes 
fixed to bird hides were used by 
the Edward Grey Institute, whose 
work is described in the Report. 
These windowed nests enabled 
observers to watch closely the 
family life going on inside. At 
some nests the visits of parents 
were recorded mechanically. 

The Report gives some in¬ 
teresting facts concerning Bird- 
Ringing. A kittiwake that 
emulated Columbus had a ring 
attached to it in the Fame 
Islands, Northumberland, in 1946, 
and in 1948 turned up in New¬ 
foundland. Last year the Skok- 
holm Bird Observatory, Pem¬ 
brokeshire, ringed 8000 birds. 

The Annual Report of the 
BTO is called Bird Watching, 
and costs Is 6d. The Trust’s 
address is 91 Banbury Road, 
Oxford. 


Frogchildren 



A popular new swimming aid with 
children at Westcliff-on-Sea are 
these rubber fins, similar to those 
worn by the "frogmen.” 


The Children’s 
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SEPTEMBER GLORY 


I n the wake of a glorious 
summer comes September, 
to usher in the first days of 
autumn : 


Season of mists and mellow fruit¬ 
fulness 

Close bosom-friend of the maturing 
sun ; 

Conspiring with him how to load 
and bless 

With fruit the vines that round 
the thatcli-eaves run ; 

To bend with apples the mossed 
cottage trees, 

And fill all fruit with ripeness 
to the core. 

Now is the time of misty 
morning beauty ; the first faint 
nip is in the air ; warm new 
colours tinge the panorama of 
the countryside. September 
crowns the summer with fresh 
glory. 

guT for thousands of youth 
September is not only the 
month of summer’s end ; it is 
the month of fresh beginnings. 
It is the month of new school 
terms, of new steps on the ladder 
of learning. It is the month, 
too, when thousands of young 
men and women start to earn 
their own living. September is 
a new dawn for countless thous¬ 
ands with eyes on distant hori¬ 
zons. 

These September beginnings 
are a reminder of the hope 
and optimism which every gener¬ 
ation of youth brings. 


All our educational institu¬ 
tions are refilled in Septem¬ 
ber with promising companies 
of youth who treasure high ideals 
and visions of fairer, nobler 
times. Their hopes may be 
dimmed as time goes by, but to 
endeavour to make their dreams 
come true is the task of every 
man of good will in this Septem¬ 
ber and in all the months and 
years to come. 


A University of York? 

At the recent opening of sum¬ 
mer schools -in York, the 
Lord Mayor of the city said they 
were the beginning of an educa¬ 
tional venture upon which it was 
hoped to build a university, one 
“ in which the quality of the 


TRAVELLER’S JOY 


We learn that in the past 
seven months no fewer than 


650 new buses have been delivered 
to London Transport, and that 
about a thousand more are due 
before the end of the year. 

This is splendid news for 
people who have to travel in the 
rush hours. London Transport 
has already worked wonders; 
but if this development is main¬ 
tained we may one day enjoy 
the spectacle of buses queueing 
up for passengers ! 


CONDUCT OVERSEAS 

X new code of conduct for 
United States airmen serv¬ 
ing in this country has been 
drawn up by the men themselves. 
It is published in the U K 
Eagle, the weekly newspaper 
for American airmen in Britain, 
and among its points are these : 

Don’t be over-talkative and 
familiar. 

Steer a middle course—neither 
boast about America nor apologise 
for it. 

The most important thing you 
should be certain to have at all 
times is a sense of responsibility 
as an American abroad. 

It seems to us that these three 
guiding principles might well be 
adapted and observed by all 
visitors to foreign countries. 
Modesty and dignity hand in 
hand ' are appreciated every¬ 
where. 


Progress Rolls On 


Tt was bound to happen, of 
course. Now a Dutchman' 


has invented tiny motors which 
drive roller skates ! 

We shudder to think of what 
life will be like when our small 
boys are converted into twin- 


It is possible, however, that 
Father might find a pair of 
motor-skates helpful in catching 
his’ train in the morning. 


MERRY HEART 

ou hear that boy laughing ?— 
you think he’s all fun ; 

But the angels laugh, too, at the 


Y ( 


good he has done. 


O. W. Holmes 


teaching will be such as to attract 


Under the E 


men and women from all over 
the English-speaking world.” 

A more appropriate setting for 
a university than England’s 
Eternal City could not be found 
anywhere, and it is strange that 
a great seat of learning has never 
grown there. 

Within the square mile enclosed 
by its white walls is a page of 
living history—with its monu¬ 
ments of the past, with pave¬ 
ments that have echoed to the 
tramp of Caes.ar’s legionaries, 
with ramparts built by the Con¬ 
queror’s men, ancient houses 
overhanging the streets, towers 
soaring skyward, and medieval 
stained-glass windows unmatched 
in all England. 

We shall watch York’s new 
educational venture with keen 
interest. 


WANTS TO KNOW 
PETER PUCK 


If a painter is a 
good mixer 



H°w long can a boy be in the 
iual£r ? Depends how tall he is. 

a 

SMALL eyes often sec more than 
large ones. They see the 
large ones. 3 

£OME people only bathe in heal 
waves. Others prefer ocean 
leaves. g 

^ MOTOR-MOWER was put up 
for sale at ten shillings. Hope 
jt went. 


Q 


]\JE\V housing estate at Wye (Kent) 
will have 36 varieties of trees and 
shrubs. Any houses ? 
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Newspaper 

The Smiths Come THINGS SAID 

Home 


'J'he British nation is grateful 
to the adventurous brothers, 
Stanley and Colin Smith for 
their astounding feat of crossing 
the Atlantic from Halifax in 
Nova Scotia in a home-made 
yacht 20 feet long, one of the 
■smallest vessels ever to make 
the crossing. For they have 
shown the world that Britons 
are as capable as ever of adven¬ 
ture on the grand scale. 

Even Columbus (whose story 
we read on page 8) might have 
been daunted at the prospect of 
a voyage in the tiny Nova 
Espero (New Hope). 

For 43 days the Smiths 
battled with storms, ' calms, 
and exhaustion. Yet when they 
were sighted by a steamer in 
mid-Atlantic, whose .captain 
thought they were shipwrecked 
sailors, they cheerfully declined 
his offer of help. 

Well-named indeed is their 
stout little craft. New Hope is 
what Britain needs in these 
difficult times, and these daring 
Smiths have shown us that with 
young men of their kind among 
us, we can keep our chins up. 

Donald Duck’s Monster 
Partner 

lyjR Walt Disney is planning 
to make a cartoon film with 
the Loch Ness Monster as the 
star, ably assisted by Donald 
Duck. 

While Mr Disney was on holi¬ 
day recently he visited Loch Ness 
and spent some time taking 
photographs which will enable 
his animating artists to provide 
an authentic background for 
Nessie. He also spoke to several 
people who claim to have seen the 
monster, thus obtaining eye¬ 
witness accounts of its appear¬ 
ance and its method of travelling. 

Donald Duck will doubtless 
scold the monster in his own 
inimitable way ; but we do hope 
that Nessie is able to answer him 
back with a convincing Highland 
accent. 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Plato wrote, The foundation 
of government is the education of 
youth. 


ditor’s Table 

JT is fun being one of a big family, 
says a writer. You cannot be 
more than one.. 

0 

§OME pianists do not lihe playing 
before an audience. Want the 
audience to play first. 

B 

MAN who had worn a beard for 
thirty years had it cut off by 
mistake. Better to have had it cut 
off by a barber. 



f^OMEONE recommends practising 
laughter in front of a mirror. A 
matter for reflection. 


CJome merging or pooling of 
national sovereignty is the 
only remedy for war. 

Robert Bootliby, M P, 

at Strasbourg ■ 

'JhiE emigration of British war 
brides has been a wonderful 
thing for Canada . . . British girls 
are wonderful housekeepers. 

Deputy Minister of Canadian 
Veterans’ Affairs 

J et us march together, France 
and Britain, without weak¬ 
ness, and we shall arrive at our 
goal with the other nations of 
Europe. Mr Churchill 

r J'nE United States Government 
is committed to the policy 
of permitting Germans to work 
out their own internal problems 
with the minimum of outside 
interference. 

U S Secretary of Stale 

FILM MAKERS AS 
AMBASSADORS 

A fine example of what can 
be done to advance the 
cause of universal brotherhood 
is in the making of the film. 
Bitter Springs, in the dead heart 
of Australia, writes a C N cor¬ 
respondent from Sydney. 

This film, which Ealing Studios 
are making at Quorn, in South 
Australia, under the direction 
of Ralph Smart, with Tommy 
Trinder and Chips Rafferty as 
the stars, is being made amid 
the rugged surroundings of Aus¬ 
tralia’s outback with a cast 
which includes about a hundred 
Aboriginal actors. 

Whites and blacks, principals 
and extras, mingle together hap¬ 
pily, with missionary interpre¬ 
ters to help them along where 
necessary. You can imagine 
Tommy Trinder saying “ You 
lucky people ! " to the natives, 
who are free from so many of 
the worries of the white man. 

There is laughter and fun off 
the set, yet the utmost pro- 
fessional]concentration when film¬ 
ing is being done. 

It all shows that film makers 
and players can be ambassadors. 
—++— 

Through the Green¬ 
wood 

Qh ! when tis summer weather. 
And the yellow bee, with 
fairy sound. 

The waters clear is humming 
round. 

And the cuckoo sings unseen. 
And the leaves are waving 
green— 

Oh ! then tis sweet, 

In some retreat. 

To hear the murmuring dove. 
With those whom on earth alone 
we love. 

And to wind through the green¬ 
wood together. 

But when tis winter weather, 
And crosses grieve, 

■And friends deceive. 

And rain and sleet 
The lattice beat— 

Oh ! then tis sweet 
To sit and sing 

Of the friends with whom, in 
the days of spring, 

We roamed through the green¬ 
wood together. 

William Lisle Bowles 


September 3, 19-49 

Oldest Evidence 
of the Bible 

JTew discoveries of ancient writ¬ 
ings have aroused greater 
Interest than that of the Hebrew 
manuscripts of the Bible found 
in a cave near Jericho late in 
1947. 

Last February the C N told the 
story of their discovery and of 
their preliminary examination 
by experts. 

In addition to the scrolls, which 
include a complete book of 
Isaiah in its original Hebrew and 
the book of Enoch (in the Old 
Testament Apocrypha) in Aramaic, 
there are fragments of Genesis, 
Deuteronomy, Judges, and Daniel 
in Hebrew script of the second 
century bc, and even older frag¬ 
ments of Leviticus written in 
Phoenician script in the third 
or fourth, century bc. 

Some of these precious Biblical 
fragments, brittle with age, are 
now in the British Museum, 
where they are being treated by 
experts in order that they can 
be read and studied. 

The supreme value of the 
MSS is that they are over 1000 
years older than any Old Testa¬ 
ment MSS in Hebrew hitherto 
found. 


Blitz on the Beetle 



Ten thousand acres of farmland in 
the Caen area of Normandy have 
been sprayed with insecticide in 
the war against the Colorado 
beetle. Here a farmer is seen 
signalling instructions to a spraying 
helicopter. 


GOLF AND HUMAN 
FRAILTY 

JJow would you define the game 
of golf? Some people at the 
end of an unsuccessful round 
would absolutely fail to do so 
in a rational manner. But an 
Australian judge gave the legal 
definition of the royal and 
ancient sport in a recent court 
case where one golfer sued 
another for damages because of 
injury done to his eye by an 
erratic golf ball. 

"Golf,” said Mr Justice Street, 
"is a game that involves the 
propulsion of a small, hard ball 
by various types of percussion 
instruments, resulting in the ball 
reaching a high rate of speed 
over considerable distances. In 
view of human frailty it is im¬ 
possible to control with complete 
accuracy the flight of the ball, 
which is apt to take an erratic 
course.” 

How heartily we can agree 
with that last sentence when we 
watch some of our grown-up 
friends on the golf course. Next 
time Uncle slices his ball into 
the rough and we help him to 
look for it, we will comfort him 
—from a convenient distance— 
with the judge’s well-chosen 
words, and remind him that it 
is human to err. 


Homage to Goethe 


The Genius Who Was a Citizen 
of the World 

On August 28 falls the 200th anniversary of the birth of 
Goethe. On this day the memory of the great German poet 
and thinker is being honoured throughout the world; and 
Uncsco are publishing a birthday volume—in English, French, 
and Spanish editions—with tributes specially written by 
distinguished men of letters in several countries. 


lawyer’s son, 

Johann Wolfgang 
Goethe was born at 
Frankfort-on-Main and 
educated for the law. 

He at first inclined 
wholly to French learn¬ 
ing and manners, but 
education at the uni¬ 
versities of Leipzig and 
Strasbourg restored the 
balance by teaching him 
English and Italian, and 
his mighty brain came 
to master practically all 
the available knowledge 
of his time. 

E n j o y ing boundless 
fame as a supreme poet and 
dramatist, he also stood to his 
generation as statesman, soldier, 
actor, and a man foremost in the 
study of anatomy, chemistry, 
botany, and geology. 

Like Leonardo da Vinci before 
him, Goethe turned the bright 
light of his reasoning on every 
form of scientific investigation, 
and his researches and results, 
immense in range, served to 
inspire and fertilise countless 
other great minds. 

In this country Goethe is 
remembered chiefly as a great 
lyric poet; even in his own life¬ 
time British authors, by their 
translations of his works or by 
friendship with him, made his 
name as familiar and famous 
here as Shakespeare’s in 
Germany. • 

Incidentally, Goethe was fully 
appreciative of the greatness of 
Shakespeare, whose genius was 
also universal—“The first page I 
read of him made me his for life.” 

The work of Goethe’s that 
stands foremost in our admira¬ 
tion is his drama Faust, a 
masterpiece which he began 
when he was 24, worked on at 
intervals throughout his life, and 
completed only a few days before 
his death. 

From 1775 onwards Goethe was 
attached to the Court of Weimar, 
where he was ennobled and en¬ 
trusted with the highest offices 
of State. There the poet-scholar- 
statesman lived to the end of his 


days, a high priest of 
learning and culture to 
whom hosts of men, in¬ 
cluding some of the 
most distinguished of 
our own countrymen, 
went on joyous pilgrim¬ 
ages. 

The end came in 
1832, when he was over 
80. He fell ill, but his 
questing mind was still 
vigorous and crystal- 
clear, and he could not 
believe that he was 
going to die. He would 
not stay in bed—there 
was work still to be 
done—and sat in his armchair. 
Then, on a dark morning in 
March, he turned and asked for 
the shutters to be thrown open. 
“Light, more light,” he said, and 
spoke no more. 

Those famous last words of 
Goethe were a fitting epitaph, 
symbolic of his whole attitude to 
life, of his striving after know¬ 
ledge, of the broadness of his 
mind and intellectual sym¬ 
pathies. 

Goethe was a genius, the 
greatest Germany has produced. 
But he belonged to all the world, 
and, while it is not easy to assess 
his influence, we can agree with 
the great French thinker Jules 
Romains, who has written that 
“if Goethe had never existed our 
conception of Man would be less 
than it is.”. 

NEW KIND OF 
BARGE 

_A. Richmond firm is making the 
first ail-aluminium barge. It 
will carry up to 600 tons of cargo 
and is probably the forerunner of 
many others for the Thames and 
other jvaterways.' In addition 
to being extremely light, alu¬ 
minium barges do not need paint¬ 
ing, do not corrode, and are very 
easy to handle. A difficulty is 
the production of a rivet Suitable 
for use on aluminium hulls. 




THIS ENGLAND 


A thatched cottage in the 
Somerset village of Dunster 
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All Japanese 
Will Soon 
Be Younger 

A s , a result of Allied influence. 

the people of Japan are to 
grow “younger ” at the beginning 
of next year. Under a law which 
is being adopted by the Japanese 
Diet, the time-honoured Japanese 
method—“kazoe-doshi ”—of com¬ 
puting a person’s age is to be 
discarded in favour of the 
Western method. 

According to census workers, 
the Japanese—especially the 
older ones—are extremely hazy 
about their ages, and usually 
have to consult records to find 
cut how old they really are. 

. This difficulty has its roots in 
the Japanese custom of consider¬ 
ing that a child is really three- 
quarters of a year old when born 
and is counted as one. To com¬ 
plicate matters, the child has 
another year added to its age on 
the first of January following its 
birth. Thus, a child born on 
December 31 would, under “kazoe- 
doshi ” be two years old the next 
day! 

“Kazoe-doshi” is, of course, 
based on. centuries of tradition, 
and the custom of venerating old 
age has led people to want to 
be as old as possible. 

As far back as 1902, enlightened 
members of the Japanese Diet 
placed on the statute books a 
law establishing the Western 
system of computing ages from 
tiie date of birth', but it failed 
to- prevail against the weight of 
tradition. 

Now, the new law, which comes 
into effect on the First of Janu¬ 
ary 1950, will make this old law 
■effective. 

TRAINING! 

tr kp.ee mobile schools are now 
touring the different sections 
of Britain’s railways to instruct 
railway employees on more 
scientific and economical methods 
of working. The schools are 
converted passenger coaches. 

One of the coaches is fitted as 
a cinema, another has models of 
parts of an engine (worked by 
steam from an automatic oil- 
fired boiler), and a blackboard of 
magnetised steel on which small 
metal models can be placed to 
illustrate points. 



Pioneers 


© 


10. GALILEO who 
gave us the telescope. 


me Childrens Newspaper, September 




Kjmu'Uo, (born 1564) 

fad a passion for 
learning. As a youth, 
hearing that the 
Ouke of Tuscany's 
pages were taking 
lessons in Euclid, 
he hid behind the 
entrance and 
listened 




ja/i/eo dropped a 
light weight and 
aneavy weight from 
the Leaning Tower 
of Pisa to prove 
that they reached 
the ground at the 
same instant. But 
hit audience would 
not believe it 


While still young 
he obtained the 
idea of the 
pendulum 
by watching Pisa 
Cathedra! lamps 
as they swung to 
and fro after being 
pulled aside 
to be lit 




With his telescope, 
the earliest of- 
such in st rumen ts. 
Galileo made the 
amazing discovery 
of the mountains 
of the Moon, 
Saturn's rings, 
and. the moons of 
Jupiter 
[Mu 
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Lost” Island to be a National Shrine 


“Lost ’’ to geography for nearly 
two centuries, the seven-acre 
island of St Croix, lying in the 
St Ctoix "River midstream 
between Canada and the United 
States, a few miles north-west 
of Passamaquoddy Bay, is to 
become a national .shrine by Act 
of Congress. 

This tiny island, the position 
of which was in part the cause 
of a two-nation quarrel over 
frontiers, has the distinction of 
being one of the earliest Euro¬ 
pean colonies in North America. ’ 
It was originally “put on the 
map ” in 1604 by the famous 
explorer Samuel de Champlain, 
and a French nobleman named 
Sieur de Monts. Some 79 French 
migrants settled there and thus 
established the island as a tiny 
French colony. It therefore ante¬ 
dates the founding in 1607 of 
Jamestown, the first ’ permanent 
English settlement in the New 
World. 

The colony was short-lived, 
however, for the severe winter of 
1604-5 and an epidemic of scurvy 
caused the death of nearly half 
the settlers. The survivors moved 
out in 1605 and settled afresh in 
Port Royal (now Annapolis) on 
the north-west coast of Nova 
Scotia. 

It was a few' years later, when 
James the First of England fixed 
the Saint Croix River as the 
boundary between New England 
and what, is now Canada’s 
Province of New Brunswick, that 
the river and the island became 
“lost” to the outside W'orld. 

While the mystery of this lost 


identity remains unsolved, it is 
thought that the main cause was 
the language barrier between the 
white man and local Indians, who 
had a different name for the 
river. In official quarters nobody 
knew w'hich river was which, and 
hence nobody knew where Saint 
Croix Island was. 

This “mix-up ” was increased 
and perpetuated during the 
treaty discussions following the 
American Revolution. The Ameri¬ 
cans, pointing out quite rightly 
that James the First had origi¬ 
nally fixed the boundary line as 
the Saint Croix River, insisted 
that this river should mark the 
frontier. The British, however, 
questioning the whereabouts of 
this river, wanted the Kennebec 
or Penobscot River, both con¬ 
siderably west of the Saint Croix 
River, as the future Maine-New 
Brunswick boundary. 

First problem in this quarrel 

PRIDE OF DERBY 

permanent exhibition show¬ 
ing the industrial develop¬ 
ment and history of Derby is 
being opened 'in the town’s 
museum. 

A large part of the display 
illustrates the history of the 
Midland Railway', w'hich had its 
headquarters in Derby for the 
79 years of its existence; another 
section shows the development of 
textile machinery, starting from 
Arkwright’s inventions. The de¬ 
velopment of the motor car also 
has a place, with emphasis, of 
course, on the Rolls-Royce works. 


was to “discover ” the Saint 
Croix River. Then somebody 
remembered that the explorer 
Champlain had made exact and 
extensive maps of the region. 
These were located and studied 
carefully. On top of this dis¬ 
covery came another—the un¬ 
earthing in 1798 on a tiny river 
island of the burned-dow'n ruins 
of a French settlement. This 
proved to be the original French 
settlement of 1605, which had 
been burnt down by the British 
eight years after the French’ 
deserted it. 

Thus the island of Saint Croix 
was rediscovered, and the true 
boundary of Maine was estab¬ 
lished. It was not until 1842. 
however, that a special treaty 
betvveen Britain and the United 
States ended the argument. Yet. 
even then, the true and original 
name of the island—Saint Croix 
—given to it by the French noble¬ 
man, De Monts, was not restored 
to it. When the skeletons of the 
French settlers were discovered 
the island was called “Bone 
Island." Later it was known as 
“Neutral ” island, and “Helle- 
ker’s ” island. In 1890 the Board 
of Geographic Names made 
“ Dochet ” its official title, and 
so it remained until recently. 

Now, though nothing of the 
original settlement remains, and 
the only buildings on the island 
today are a U S Government 
lighthouse and a dwelling-house 
for the keeper, the island of 
many names is to be preserved 
as a shrine under its old name— 
Saint Croix Island. 


Diamond Drilling 
For New 
Forth Bridge 

JJortiNc operations for the sus¬ 
pension road bridge across 
the River Forth are now' almost 
completed. The work is being 
done from a rig platform at the 
stern of a small steamer anchored 
a little to the east of Port Edgar, 
and so far over 70 bores have 
been made. 

The .method employed is 
diamond core drilling, in which 
the swiftly-rotating head of the 
drill is encased with about 300 
industrial diamonds capable of 
penetrating the toughest rock. 
Above this rotating crown is a 
tube ten feet long, which brings 
specimens of the subsoil back to 
the surface for examination. 
Before the foundations of the 
new' bridge can be laid it is essen¬ 
tial for the engineers to know 
the exact nature of the subsoil. 

The drill is operated by com¬ 
pressed air, and to prevent too 
great a degree of friction at the 
head a continuous supply of W'ater 
is pumped down the drill hole. 
All the time the crew' on the 
steamer have to be on the look¬ 
out for gales, and if heavy 
weather is in the offing the 
captain stays up most of the 
night to see that the drill is not 
dragged away. 

RESULT OF “WHAT DO 
THESE CUT?” CONTEST 

Tn No 9 of the C N weekly com¬ 
petitions, the First Prize of 
a NEW BICYCLE goes to: 

Mary Searle, 8, Lodge Rotid. 
Hendon, London, N W 4, 
whose entry was correct and the 
best-written according to age. 

The Ten-Shilling Notes have 
been awarded to : Paul Abbiss, 
Hitchln: Pamela Britten, Bedford: 
Gillian Graney. Hemel Hempstead: 
Howard Martin, Ashford; Brian 
Palmer, Belfast; Kenneth 'Eol- 
wecan, Edinburgh, 3; Peter 
Skenfield. Levenshulme; Anthony 
White, Thorpe; Ian Woodman, 
Rulslip: Peter Woollard, Peter¬ 
borough. 

SOLUTION; A—Wood. B— 
Bread, C—Beard. D—Cloth, E— 
Grass. F—Cheese, G—Glass, H— 
Eggs, I—Bacon. J—Meat or 
Bone, K—Paper, L—Butter. 


EPIC OF THE SANTA MARIA—The Famous Voyage of Christopher Columbus (I) 


From boyhood Columbus had longed to find out what lay 
beyond the unknown Western Seas. When he grew older 
he believed that the Earth was round, and he became 


certain that by sailing towards the sunset he would reach 
the mysterious lands of Cipango (Japan) and Cathay 
(China). He tried for several years to persuade Queen 


Isabella of Castile to help him to equip an expedition ; but 
her advisers declared that his scheme was absurd. They 
scorned him as an insolent and penniless adventurer. 



At last the Queen resolved to provide funds 
for the expedition on the terms Columbus 
wanted. She even offered to pawn her jewels 
to help him, but this was not necessary. 


The town of Palos, near the south coast of 
Spain, was ordered to provide two ships ; 
but at first Columbus could not persuade 
sailors to go with him. Many thought him mad. 


Then three important men, Martin, Vicente, 
and Francisco Pinzon joined him and persuaded 
others to go as well. Three ships were pre¬ 
pared, the Santa Maria, the Pinta, and the Nina. 


On August 3, 1492, after taking Holy Com¬ 
munion, Columbus, in the largest ship, the 
Santa Maria, followed by the other two, sailed 
down the Rio Tinto bound for unknown seas 


Another Instalment Next Week of this Picture-Story of the Historic Voyage of Christopher Columbus 
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The Children's NewSpcper, September 3, 1949 

BILL and JILL, the C N twins, are in Devonshire this week 
There they receive 
a visit from . , . 



The Man 
in Socks 

Told by Frank S. Pepper 



and his twin 
were cycling 


B ill Watson 
sister Jill 
along a dusty Devonshire 
lane. It was a hot afternoon, 
and they were relieved when 
they came in sight of. the lonely 
cottage which was the home of 
the two aunts with whom they 
were staying. 

The twins had been to Exeter 
to do some shopping for their 
aunts. 

"I do hope we didn't forget 
anything,” said Jill as she 
propped her bicycle by the 
kitchen door. “It would be such 
a long way to have to go back 
again.” 

The two aunts were in the 
kitchen when the twins walked 
in with their shopping baskets. 

"I think we remembered every¬ 
thing,” said Jill. 

"Did you think of the fly¬ 
papers?” asked Aunt Clara. 

' “You didn't say how many you 
•..anted so we bought you a 
dozen,” said Bill. 

“Goodness! That will be 
enough to last us for years!” said 
Aunt Emily. "Did you bring my 
local paper?” 

Aunt Emily always looked for- 
ward to her weekly news¬ 
paper. The two old ladies lived 
such a lonely life, so far away 
from any neighbours, the nearest 
village being two miles off, that 
■.hey relied on their newspaper 
:u bring them the local news. 

Aunt Emily settled down to 
read the newspaper while Aunt 
Clara unpacked the baskets. 

Suddenly Aunt Emily uttered 
an exclamation of dismay. 

"Oh dear! They have had a 
burglary at The Grange! They 
seem to think it is the man the 
uolice have been trying to catch 
for weeks. They call him the 
Man in Socks because he always 
takes his boots off before he goes 
into u house. Whatever would 
wo do if he came here. I do wish 
your Uncle Dick hadn't had to 
go off to London.” 

'Due twins helped their aunts 
' to get tea, and afterwards 
wont for a stroll on the moors. 
They went farther than they in¬ 
tended and it was growing dark 
by the time they returned. 

They approached the cottage 
by the back door. Bill gave the■■ 
door a slight push. It seemed, 
to stick at first, as if it had been 
locked on the inside, and then, 
to his surprise, when he tried 
it again the door opened easily. 

“That’s .queer,” lie said when ; 
he switched on the- light. "Look, ‘ 
this bolt is loose! AJl the screws, 
except, one have been taken out!” 

He frowned uneasily. An un¬ 
pleasant thought had struck him. 

T-Te went into the sitting room 
to join Iris aunts. 

“Did you have any visitors 
while we were out this after¬ 
noon?” asked Bill. 

"Wiry, no," said Aunt Clara. 
"Yes, but we did,” contradicted 
Aunt Emily. “There was that 
man who was taking orders for 
stationery.” 

' Bill looked troubled. 

"Do you mind if I telephony 


to the police? I think they 
ought to know about this.” 

Both the old ladies looked 
astonished. But when Bill ques¬ 
tioned them more closely about, 
their visitor he grew still more 
certain that something was 
seriously wrong. Their descrip¬ 
tion of him fitted what, was 
known of the mysterious Man in 
Socks as was told in the local 
newspaper. In each case the 
burglary had happened at a 
lonely house, and had always 
followed on the visit of a 
stranger whom they believed was 
spying out the ground. 

“Do you really think this could 
have been the Man in Socks?” 
asked Aunt Clara. 

“Someone certainly fixed the 
bolt on the back door so it could 
be opened easily,” said Bill. “The 
police ought to know.” 

JTe went out into the hall 
where the telephone stood. 
He lifted the receiver and waited, 
but nothing happened. Puzzled, 
he looked down at the instru¬ 
ment and then gasped in dis¬ 
may. The telephone cable had 


been cut. Bill hurried back into 
the sitting-room. 

“I don’t want to frighten 
you,” he said, “but I’m afraid 
there’s no doubt that your 
visitor was the Man in Socks. 
He may be back at any moment." 

“What are we going to do?” 
asked Aunt Clara, terrified. 

“Jill must ride down to the vil¬ 
lage on her bicycle and tell the 
police,” said Bill. 

“But suppose this man comes 
here before the police come?” 
asked Aunt Emily. 

“In that case we’ll just have 
to find a way to deal with him 
on our own,” Bill said grimly. 

^ot long after Jill had cycled 
away down the lane a 
shadowy figure moved stealthily 
towards the cottage. 

Carefully avoiding the light 
that came from the sitting-room 
window, the intruder moved 
round towards the back door. 
Here he 'stopped, quickly un¬ 
lacing his boots and placing 
them on the ground outside the 
door. Silently he opened the 
door and peeped into the kitchen. 
He listened intently for a few 
moments. Hearing no sound, he 
stepped gently through the door. 
He hadn’t taken more than two 
paces when his stockinged foot 
came down on something soft 
and sticky. He lifted up his foot 
and kicked it to and fro to try 
to free it. In the darkness some¬ 
thing that flapped had clung to 
his trouser leg. Something was 
clinging to his other leg now. 

Continued on page 10 
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C N Competition No 15 

FIRST PRIZE— 
YOUR OWN RADIO! 

# £5 in Other Prizes 

J ust how long have we had with us some of the wonderful things that people 
take almost for granted ? For instance, which was first—the motor car or 
Kdison’s talking machine which came to be known as the phonograph and later 
developed in to the familiar gramophone ? A picture of this particular instrument 
is given below, together with nine other famous things. "Now which came first 
—and second—and so on? Put them in their right order according to the time 
they were first made and you may win a fine radio of your very own ! 

WIIAT TO DO : Get your pen or pencil and list on a postcard or single sheet of 
paper the ten objects shown below in their right order according to the time they were 
made or invented . Put the object that was made first at the top of your list and add 
each in turn so that you end with the most recent invention. Make sure that you have 
added your name, address, and age at the top right : ha»d corner of your entry, and then 
cut out aiid attach to it the competition token (marked “ C N Token ” and given at 
the foot of the back page of this issue). Ask your parent, guardian, or teacher to sign 
the completed entry as your own written work and post to: 

C N Competition No 15, 5 Carmelite St, 

London, E C 4 (Comp), 

to arrive by Friday, September g. 

* The' all-mains “ Mighty Midget ” Radio set illustrated above will be awarded to the 
boy or girl whose entry is correct and the best-written and neatest according to age. 
Where a mains radio cannot be operated a battery set will be provided instead. There 
will also be Ten-Shilling Notes for the ten next-best entries. 

N B—These competitions are open to all readers under 17 in Great Britain, Northern 
Ireland, and the Channel Islands.* No reader may send more* than one attempt in each 
competition and a C X Token must be attached. .The Editor’s, decision is final. 


Which Came First?- 



A Paitit Jflail Series for 
ambitious boys & girls 

What am I going to be ?—How much shall I 
earn ?—What are my prospects ? These are the 
questions senior students are asking themselves. 
And to’ help them The Daily Mail has produced 
the “Careers of Today ” series of books. Bright, 
informative and fully illustrated these books tell 
you all you want to know about each career. 
They have been written by experts whose sole aim 
is to help you decide whether you are suited to the 
career—bv giving a frank and comprehensive 
picture of the job from the inside. Each book 
contains from 64 pages to 112 pages and at least 
8 pages of pictures. 


Titles now ready covering the 
following professions: 

Doctor 
Teacher 
Accountant 
Electrical Engineer 
Architect 
Solicitor 
Publishing 
Journalist 
Civil Aviation 
Local Government 
Photographer 



2^6 EACH 


from Newsagents and Book¬ 
sellers—or 2/9 by post from 
address below. 


Coupon 


To: 

DAILY MAIL PUBLICATIONS (Dept. 924), 

New Carmelite House, LONDON, E.C.4. 

I enclose remittance value... 

Please send me CAREERS Book titled. 


Xante . 

Address . 


icmrn f„ r Rownfree;, q u 


msteY* 


The Eleefrle Comb 



Have a competition 
and find out 
which Gumster can 
generate the most 
electricity by comb¬ 
ing the hair with 
an ordinary comb. 


i. Cut or tear some 
newspaper into small 
pieces each about the 
size of a shirt button, 
and spread over a table. 

Now tell the Gumsters to 
comb their hair several 
times and immediately 1 wave 
their combs about half an inch 
above the paper. 

2 . Hey presto! The bits of.paper leap up and cling to the 
combs. The Gumster who collects the largest quantity of 
paper has generated the most electricity. 



At a he the most of your sweet. ration ■ by buying Rozvntree’s Fruit 
Gums. Experience proves one tube is the longest lasting 2 Id. worth 
you'll find for one personal Saint! 
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WIN THIS PAINTING BOOK 

COMPETITION 



WIN A HANDSOME 
MONEY PRIZE 


Send I/- Postal Order for 
this Kiddy’s'Favourite Paint¬ 
ing Book.- It will be your 
opportunity to win one of 
the many awards. 


£150 in money prizes offered by the Publishers. 

Boys and girls of 14 - - 

Sbie“ d und ° r 4‘50 IN MONEY PRIZES 

Entries close October 31, 1949 

The results of this Competition will be published 
' in the Children’s Newspaper. 

Kiddy J FtUMiAitei} Ltd. 

128 HOPE STREET, GLASGOW, C.2 


SLEEPING MAMA 

DOLL 

1 ins. joint?*}, composi- 
- tion throughout, life- 
Me- sleeping eyes with 
eyefj3hes and glass pupils, 
distinct ‘ma-ma’ voice. 

As above, but with wig, 
price 22/6 carr, paid. 

WALKING 

Mama and Sleeping 



DOLL 


Carr. 

Paid 



7A ins. jointed, composition 
*“ throughout, walks when 
hand is held, real * ma-ma 
voice, well finished—fully 
dressed in silk, luxurious life¬ 
like wig. 

Almost a Full Size 
Young Ladyl 

Cash refunded in fall if dissatis¬ 
fied. Safe delivery guaranteed. 

< FAIRWAY HOUSE, 

The Doll House (De P t. 132). 

35 HILLSIDE, LONDON, N.W.I0 

f'<)|'\CIL.4 UTHORITIES SUP- 
ri.U.D AT SPECIAL RATES 



DIFFERENT 
U.S.A. 


FREE! 


Inc. Large AIRMAIL; Defence; ROOSE¬ 
VELT, etc. A Superb packet, given 
absolutely Free (NO catch!!), to all 
collcftuf'H asking to see my Amazing 
Approvals. 3d. must bo sent to cover my 
l'oslagt- and lis-ts of Bargains. (Without 
Approvals Prii-e 1/-). WRIGHT’S STAMP 
SHOP, Dept. - 21^ Palace Street, 
Canterbury, Kent. 


ALL LEATHER 
RUFF RIDER 


1710 


Post 1/3 

COWBOY SUIT 


Including LeatherHat, 
Chaps. Belt, Armlets 
and Holster. Beauti¬ 
fully produced. 


Complete with genu¬ 
ine Ranger Pistol add 
5/-. If Pistol required 
separately 6/- post 
free. 

Money back guarantee. 

RIDDALLS SPORTS & GAMES 

(C.N.I9), 

39 Tower Bridge Road, London, 5.E.I. 

Buy from specialists. Suppliers to LC.C. 



CIGARETTE CARDS 

Send 3d. for our NEW BARGAIN UST of 500 
series. There are plenty of sets dealing with 
FOOT OALL. CRICKET, BOXING, TENNIS, 
CARS. AEROPLANES. SHIPS, RAILWAY 
ENGINES, BIRDS and a hundred and one 
Other subiocU. ALBUMS to hold 200 cards 
1/94. 100 different cards 2/9. PACKETS 

varying between 20 and 30 cards on one 
subject 1/3 each, post free. 

E. H. W. LTD., DEPT. “ C,” 

42 Victoria Street, London, S.W.l. 


They need holidays too— 

the children of the East End, whose play- 
grnmifls ’ire the streets and bombed-out spaces. 
We shall be taking them out of it almost daily 
duritig the summer months, to Lambourne End 
in Essex; others to Southend-on-Sea. 
WILL YOU HELP US TO DO THIS? 
'Address : .Tin* ltov. Ronald F. W. Bollom, Supt. 
THE EAST END MISSION (Founded 
1885;, 583x Commercial Road, Stepney, 
London. E.l. - 


★BRITISH EMPIRE PACKET* 

including 

AIRMAIL, also WATERMARK DETEC¬ 
TOR and PERFORATION GAUGE, all sent 
absolutely free to applicants for my 
famous Approvals. Enclose 3d. for postage. ' 

-A. ROBERTS- 

13 Thwtledene, EAST MOLESEY, Surrey 


Bam®m? British 

* ARMY BOOTS 

fl®?/® PAIR 

\ldj> UDPostetcl'j 

Unprecedented offer. All sizes available. 3~up 
to 13. Full regulation highest grade. Solid 
leather uppers and soles. Never been issued. 
Really worth 30s. OUR PRICE 12s. 6d., 
post, etc.. Is. 3d. Trade NOT Supplied. 





ALL SPORTS MODEL at/M- 

NO MORE TO PAY. A magnificent scientific 
job with new improved oho second focus. 
Crystal-clear lenses that are unbreakable, 
4s. 6d.. post. etc.. 6d. Also Handy Pocket 
size TELESCOPE. Magnification remark¬ 
ably good. 2 draw, when closed 2'. in., when 
open 5~ in. Price 5s. Post pack 6d. 


Half price offer from B.I.F. 

A first-rate machine, approx. 21b., complete 
2 film*. 55s., post, etc., 2s. 6d. Spare 
films at Is. 3d., ( moody Cartoons, Quizzes, 
Nature Study, ete. Vp to 24 varieties; shows 
on white background. We supply white plastic 
screen, 5s. Will entertain both young and 

_ old. Guaranleed 5 years. 

W.D. BINOCULARS.etc. MONTHLY TERMS ARRANGED. Send for Bumper List. 
HEADQUARTER &, GENERAL SUPPLIES LTD. (Dept. CN). 
196-200 Coldharbour Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, S.E.5. 
— O/'fc’V AIT . IHY (HTCltDAV 


Tbs Children's Newspaper, September 3, 1949 


Famous Document 
Gomes Home 

4^ 300-year-old document ot 
great historical importance 
to Scotland, which had found 
its way to Tasmania, has been 
brought home to Scotland by the 
Very Revd Dr J. Hutchinson 
Cockburn. It is an original copy 
of the National Covenant of 
Scotland of 1638. drawn up and 
signed in Greyfriars Church, 
Edinburgh, and it had been taken 
to Australia by a descendant of 
one of those who signed it. 

Jenny Objects! 

. It returns as an echo of the 
frenzied religious strife of long 
ago. Charles I had endeavoured 
to make the Scots use a prayer 
book similar to that of the 
Church of England; and, only the' 
year before, when the new prayer 
book was used for the first time 
.at St Giles', Edinburgh, it is 
said that Jenny Geddes threw 
her stool at the clergyman’s head. 

On February 28, 1638, the 

nobles, ministers, and others met 
in Edinburgh and signed this 
Covenant, binding themselves to 
reject all innovations in the 
Scottish form of worship. Copies 
of the Covenant were circulated 
for more signatures. 

Among those who signed the 
present copy was Dean Peirsoune, 
of Dunblane, whose, descendant 
William Pearson emigrated to 
Australia in 1841 taking the 
precious document with him. It 
has come down to William 
Pearson's great-grandson, Dr Ian 
F. Pearson of Burnie, Tasmania, 
who generously handed the 
Covenant to Dr Hutchinson 
Cockburn to be taken to Dun¬ 
blane Cathedral. 


How Old is the 
Clan Tartan? 

rj^HE mere Sassenach may be 
pardoned for believing that 
Scottish clan tartans are of 
ancient origin. 

However, the exhibition of Old 
Highland tartans now open in 
Gladstone’s Land, in the Lawn- 
market of Edinburgh, reveals 
that there is no definite evidence 
that clan tartans as we know 
them today were in existence 
before the Battle of Culloden in 
1746. Before Culloden a man 
could wear any tartan he liked, 
regardless of his clan, and all the 
tartans of that period were quite 
different from any of the clan 
tartans of today. Furthermore, 
none of the portraits in the 
Scottish National Portrait Gal¬ 
lery painted before 1746 shows 
the sitter wearing the modern 
tartan of his clan. 

Cloak and Kilt 

A fascinating feature of the 
exhibition is the display which 
traces the evolution of the pre¬ 
sent-day kilt from the belted 
plaid. This was a length of 
tartan six yards long by five feet 
wide and was draped about the 
wearer in much the same way as 
the modern kilt, with the top 
part thrown round the shoulders 
to serve as a cloak. 

This became known as the 
great kilt, and from this de¬ 
veloped the little kilt of today. 

A number of letters dating 
back to the early 19th century 
which are on view reveal that 
tartans, a steady dollar-earner 
today, were being exported to 
New York, Brazil, Rio de Janeiro, 
and Norway at the time that 
Waterloo was being fought. 


The Man in Socks 


He was becoming entangled, and 
the darkness was full of an eerie 
flapping and rustling. 

He stumbled. He put out one 
hand towards a dimly-seen table 
to save himself. His palm landed 
in something which clung to him 
and made a squelching noise. He 
snarled savagely under his 
breath. He began to feel fright¬ 
ened. Something uncanny was 
fighting liim in the darkness- 
something that was all around 
him—something that he couldn’t 
understand. 

■yyHEN he had been here 
earlier in the afternoon pre¬ 
tending to sell stationery the 
whole place had looked harmless 
enough. Now in the dark it was 
a place alive with terror. He 
waved his hand wildly * about, 
trying to free it. As he did so 
something came out of the 
darkness and wrapped itself 
clammily round his neck. He 
began to thresh about in a blind 
terror’. But the more he tried 
to free himself the worse it got. 

Something smeared itself 
across his face. It was the last 
straw. He let out a wild scream 
of fear. At the same moment 
he lost his balance and fell full 
length. The table went over 
and crockery crashed to the 
floor. The burglar was sprawled 
on the floor bellowing for help 
and frightened half to death 
when the light went on. 

Bill stood in the doorway grip¬ 
ping a heavy poker: Behind him 
stood Aunt Clara and Aunt 
Emily. ■' 

“Don’t move!” warned Bill 
sternly. 

“Help!" screamed the burglar 
in terror.- “Take these things 
away from me!” 


“You stay right where you 
are," said Aunt Clara firmly, 
“till the police get here!” ' 

]y£EANWHiLE. it didn’t take Jill 
very long to cycle at top 
speed to the village, and a few 
minutes later the local constable 
came roaring up the path on his 
motor-bike. As he approached 
the cottage Bill called. 

“Mind where you tread. Don’t 
use the back door. Aunt Clara 
will let you in at the front.” 

“What’s the trouble, ma’am?” 
asked the constable as he came 
in. “Why! You've caught the 
Man in (Socks—the fellow we’ve 
been looking for for weeks! A 
highly dangerous crook!” 

But the Man in Socks didn’t 
look very dangerous flow. He 
was sitting on the floor, fes¬ 
tooned with sticky streamers that 
clung to him everywhere. 

“But what’s happened to him?” 
gasped the constable. “How did 
he get those things on him? 
What are they?" 

“Fly papers!” chuckled Bill. 
“We expected him to come in 
this way, so I opened up the fly 
papers and spread them all about 
the kitchen. Of course, he 
couldn’t see them in the dark, 
and had no idea what they were. 
The more he tried to get rid 
of them the more they stuck.” 

rj^HE policeman began to laugh. 

The whole affair struck him 
as highly comical, and the woe¬ 
begone expression on the bur¬ 
glar's face was the funniest 
thing he had seen for a long' 
time. But Bill wasn’t laughing. 
He had remembered that he would 
have to cycle to Exeter again 
for more fly papers! 

Another Jtill and . Jilt start/ soon 


FTREE ROMANIA^ 
FOOTBALL* PACKET 


YOU ARE IN LUCK ! ! We will send 
ABSOLUTELY FREE to YOU for 


YOUR collection, a wonderful packet 
of stamps, which includes this illus¬ 
trated interesting Sports Stamp issued 
by ROUMANIA depicting a Soccer 
Football match.- You will also find 



contained in this magnificent Free 
Packet, obsolete BURMA (King and 
animals) ; SWITZERLAND (Lake 
Lugano); TRAVANC0RE (famous 
Conch Shell); pictorial AFRICAN and 
unusual International Occupation 
issue for the SAAR territory. 

All these marvellous stamps YOURS 
for the asking; just request Fret 
Roumania Football Packet and send us 
3d. in stamps for our posting costs— 
in return we will send not only this 
Absolutely Free Packet but also some 
of our famous Windsor Approvals 
which everyone likes so much. As an 
extra gift we will also send free one of 
our illustrated pages of lovely stamps. 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. 

— (Dept. CN). UCKF1ELD, SUSSEX ^ 

ANOTHER STAMP BARGA1V 


This week we offer the following 
wonderful value packet containing 

20 different TRIANGULARS 

for only 5t- 

At a cost of just 3J per stamp, this 
is a magnificent opportunity to pick 
up a representative collection of 
these ever popular stamps. 

When ordering please ersk for a .selection 
of our world famous Approval sheets. 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN 


Dept. 538, South Hackney, London, E.9, 
England Established iSSO 


BARGAIN PACKETS 

ALL STAMPS DIFFERENT 
50 Austria - - 1/- 50 Belgium - lOd 

100 China - -2 6 200 Hungary- 3/- 
200 British Empire - 4/6 
or the above 6oo stamps for SPECIAL 
PRICE of 11/-. Cash with order and 
stamped, addressed envelope. 

F One of the following Gifts Packets 
win be sent you ABSOLUTELY 
D FREE by return of post. Ask to 
see our popular Approvals and enclose 
p 2|d. postage. 15 Portugal or 20 
Norway or Surprise Packet con- 

E taining Airmail and Large Pictorial 
Stamps. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP COMPANY 
(C N) BRIDGNORTH 


10 RUSSIA FREE 

It you ask to see my Approvals and enclose 
2 fd. stamp, 1 send FREE ten stamps from 
RUSSIA, which include Czarist and Soviet 
issues, overprinted and surcharged stamps 
and imperforate items. Don't viiss d ! 

K.V. FANT0ZZI (Section CN), 

Hillside, Whitegate, Northwich, Cheshire. 


KING MICHAEL 
Roumania Set 
FREE!!! 

Set of 10 

different 
beautiful mint 
photogravure 
Roumanian 
KING MICH¬ 
AEL stamps, 
will bo 'sent 
ABSOLUTELY 
FREE OF 
CHARGE to 
every collector 
who asks to see 
a selection of our World-Famous Approvals. 
All are 1945-46 issues, values 50 barii to 
1G0 lei, in three different designs, and 
are now becoming VERY SCARCE, 
OBSOLETE, elusive, and in great demand. 
No more stamps will ever be issued'de¬ 
picting this recently abdicated voung 
Monarch. OBTAIN YOUR FREE SET NOW. 
WRITE TODAY. DON’T DELAY!!! 
(Enclose 2Jd.) . 

D. J. HANSON (Dept. C.N. 26), 
EASTRINQTON, GOOLE, YORKS 
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The Children’s Newspaper, Sefitemfccr 2, 1919 


CNBooh/ie(f\ 



Flying in Antarctica 

Air Whaler, by John Grierson 
(Sampson Low, 18s). 

^he work of the whaling factory 
ship Balaena in Antarctica 
is familiar to many CN readers. 
This book gives an account 
of the expedition three years ago 
when, for the first time, air recon¬ 
naissance was used for locating 
whales. It tells of hardships, 
boredom, and periods of exciting 
activity. There are many excel¬ 
lent photographs. 

Hollywood Adventure 

The Painted Garden, by Noel 
Strcatfcild ( Collins, 8s 6d). 

'J 1 he Winter family—Father. 

Mother, Rachel (12), Jane 
(10), and Tim (8)—went to spend 
six months with Aunt Cora in 
Hollywood. Lots «f exciting 
things could be expected to 
happen to the family in Holly¬ 
wood—and they did! In follow¬ 
ing their adventures the reader 
will learn much about the real 
Ameria, for Miss Streatfeild 
stayed there for some time to 
get the correct atmosphere for 
this most entertaining story. 

Who Lost the Ship? 

Dauntless and the Mary Baines, 
by Peter Dawlish (Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press, 8s 6d). 

This is a new story of the 
yawl Dauntless, a former 
French crabber which Captain 
Blake and the crew of five boys 
converted from a derelict into 
a vessel trim and clean as a man 
o' war. 

Captain Blake leaves to become 
skipper of the Mary Baines, and 
when this ship is lost through an 
apparent error of judgment his 
comrades of the Dauntless come 
to the rescue and track down the 
real culprit. Both the author and 
the artist, P. A. Jobson, supply 
the authentic note; these are 
real ships. 

School Thrills and Fun 

The Forest Mystery, by Annas 
Booth (Faber, 8s 6d). 

The boys and girls of St Wil¬ 
fred’s School are a lively lot, 
as full of resource as of banter; 
and when they become involved 
in the loss of a secret chemical 
formula they are always equal 
to every emergency. A thrilling 
school yarn this, with plenty 
of fun. 

Sailing With Drake 

Drake’s Drummer, by Capt 
Frank H. Shaw \Children’s Docks, 
6 s). 

-yyiHAT boy could resist such a 
title? Roger Carey becomes 
Drake's drummer, and shares 
many stirring adventures with 
his school friend Robin . Fry 
before the famous voyage ends. 
When the Golden Hind ties up 
at Deptford Queen Elizabeth 
comes aboard to knight the great 
captain and has a special word of 
praise for the two lads. 

Highland Episode 

Cap Across the River, by J. M. 
Scott (Hodder & Stoughton,7s 6el). 
The Scottish Highlands form a 
romantic background for 
this story of the friendship that 
grew up between Tim Andrews 
and Emile de Brusson. The 
working-out of the French lad’s 
strange problem leads to a 
dramatic climax. 


Xs AND YVs 
Scientists Off Duty 

inner parties, a concert, a 
dance, and numerous excur¬ 
sions to nearby places of interest 
will fill the hours not spent in 
the lecture halls by the scientists 
attending the 111th annual con¬ 
ference of the British Association 
at Newcastle this week. 

Even in the earlier. days of 
this august body, the greatest of 
all learned associations, the 
lighter side of life found its due 
place. There was, for example, 
the famous X Club which in¬ 
cluded among its members such 
famous men as Owen, Huxley, 
and Tyndall. Why this club was 
called X is a mystery, for its 
membership never exceeded nine. 
It was a club with one rule only, 
and that stated that it was to 
have no rules at all! 

At times excursions were pro¬ 
moted in which the wives of the 
illustrious scientists could share, 
the occasions being marked with 
a mathematical formula: Xs + 
YVs—members plus wives. 

_ -A larger social body, called the 
Red Lion Club, sprang from the 
X, with a worldwide membership 
of scientists. At the dinners and 
other friendly gatherings of the 
members there was no cheering. 
Lionlike, the company roared, 
and shook one tail of their 
dress coats in lion-tail fashion. 

On one occasion the guests in¬ 
cluded a nephew of the Emperor 
Louis Napoleon of France. In¬ 
stead of replying in words when 
his health had been drunk, he 
responded in three thunderous 
lion roars and three violent tail 
. waggings. 

Today the British Association 
has no rule-less Xs and no Red 
Lion members to roar or dis¬ 
tinguish themselves with tail- 
wagging, but we do not doubt, 
that the learned heart remains 
as youthful and blithely gay as 
when those two famous little 
coteries were among the joys of 
the world’s foremost scientists. 


“If this were mine 



It is not hard to guess what these 
two boys are thinking as they study 
this fine model galleon, the Unicorn. 


Engineering 

Wonderland 

THRILLS FOR BOYS 

J?or all who are keen to become 
engineers, the Engineering 
and Marine Exhibition now open 
at Olympia, London, is an 
enchanted land. It is the biggest 
engineering exhibition ever held 
in Britain, and some 520 firms 
are displaying technical wonders. 
Moreover, to help the boy who 
has quite made up his mind to 
be an engineer, there is advice to 
be had at the stand of the 
British Engineers’ Association. 

Amid such an impressive 
assembly of the latest kinds of 
machinery it is difficult to decide 
what to look at first; for here 
are steam-hammers hammering, 
welders welding, sprayers spray¬ 
ing, engines of all kinds working, 
the latest kinds of pumps ai>l 
Diesel engines, including one 
weighing 76 tons. 

But most young visitors will be 
drawn to the glass-windowed 
diving tanks, where divers wear¬ 
ing the newest kinds of diving 
equipment give underwater 
demonstrations of cutting metal 
with oxy-hydrogen apparatus 
Here can be seen the electrically- 
driven diver’s pump, his tele¬ 
phone, and his underwater lamps. 

The “ Explosimeter ” 

Then there is the “explosi¬ 
meter,” not a gadget for measur¬ 
ing explosions but for finding out 
if they are likely to happen. It 
is part of equipment used for 
testing the atmosphere in such 
places as the holds of tankers, 
and finding if the air there is 
free from the risk of explosions 
or poisonous gases. 

The scientific “innards ” of 
ships are also well displayed. 
There is . a model of the 
machinery of the Queen Eliza¬ 
beth showing the geared steam 
turbines, the boilers, and 
auxiliaries. The first gas turbine 
to be used for propelling a ship 
is shown with part of its outer 
casing removed. There is a full- 
scale replica of the wireless room 
of a modern merchant vessel. 
Electronic aids to,navigation are 
also to be seen at work, and all 
the magic of radar. 

We can inspect an electrical 
clock system for ships, now used 
by Union Castle liners, which 
enables the clocks on board con¬ 
tinuously to show the correct 
time according to the Sun as the 
ship travels; and we can see how 
the wartime "Lily ” and “Swiss 
Roll ”—air-strips and roadways 
which floated on the sea—are 
being developed in peacetime. 

These are just a sample of the 
engineering marvels gathered at 
Olympia, making it a place 
where many a lad could stay— 
sleepless, foodless, and breath¬ 
less—until closing day on 
September 10. Admission to the 
Exhibition is 2s 6d and children 
must be accompanied by an 
adult. 


Books For the Younger Children 


AXTinkie, the Grey Squirrel, by 
Albra Pratten; illustrated by 
Ralph S. Thompson (Oxford 
University Press, 6s). 

Snow White, the Story of a 
Polar Bear Cub. by Jan Vlasak 
and Josef Seget (William Hodge, 
12s 6d). 

The Story of Noah,.by Clifford 
Webb (Warae,- 10s 6d). 

The Fair- in the Wild Wood, by 
Dorothy Clewes (Faber, 7s 6d). 

Toby Twirl Adventures, by Sheila 
Hodgettc (Sampson Low, 7s Gd). . 

Scallywag, by Stephen South- 


wold (University of London Press, 
7s 6d). 

On Oak apple Farm, by Chris¬ 
tine E. Bradley (Warne, 6s). 

A Story Party at Green Hedges, 
by Enid Blyton (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 6s.) 

tPhis portrait of 
the hero is 
one of the de¬ 
lightful sketches 
from The Lion 
Who, Ate Toma¬ 
toes, by Mary F. 
Moore (Sylvan 
Press, 2s 6d). 




facts on 
STRENGTH, SPEEDINESS 
AND SMARTNESS 



STRENGTH Tossing the 
Caber. The caber, a heavy 
tree trunk measuring 16 to 
20 ft. has been thrown over 
40 feet by Scottish athletes. 

SPEED Homing Pigeons can 
fly at an average speed of 30 
miles per hour. The highest 
authenticated speed of a 
homer is 80 m.p.h.! 

SMARTNESS The Sword of 
Honour is awarded at Sand¬ 
hurst to the best Cadet of the 
year. Smartness, of course, is 
one of the winning points! 



It's strong , it's speedy find it's smarts 
Reliable in every way 
The pride of any schoolboy’s heart 

It's time you had a B.S,A.! 

Free — Fully-Illustrated Catalogue! 

Just send a postcard to 


B.S.A. CYCLES LTD., 25 ARMOURY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 11 . 




THE BETTER-BALANCED BREAD 
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The Bran Tub 

HER LADYSHIP 

J-Jis lordship had kindly thrown 
open his picture gallery to 
visitors and left the old gardener 
iti charge. 

A visitor stood admiringly in 
front of a portrait. 

“Is that an Old Master?" he 
asked. 

“No. sir,” replied the gardener. 
“An old missus.” 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Otters and Trout. In the 
stream a heron stood motion¬ 
less. Pip dashed forward, bark¬ 
ing furiously, and the great bird 
flapped heavily away. 

“Bother!” grumbled Don; “Pip 
scares everything.” 

“I want to see an otter, too,” 
complained Ann, casting a re¬ 
proachful look at the boisterous 
puppy. 

“Not much chance of that, 
with Pip about,” chuckled 
Farmer Gray. “In any case, 
otters are seldom seen during the 
day.” 

“Jim says otters eat all the 
trout.” remarked Don. 

“They certainly eat some." 
agreed the farmer. “But otters 
also eat a great many eels. As 
eels prey upon the ova of trout, 
it is probable that otters do more 
good than harm in this direc¬ 
tion." 

Hear Here 

CAID a nosy old fellow named 
^ Hughes, 

“Oh, liow 1 love standing in 
queues. 

Folk think me absurd,. 

But I give you my word, 

It is here that I hear all the 
news."- 


Jacko Causes Chimp to Feel Upset 
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Apology Due 

“_y^H, Mr Jones,” said the 
haughty man, “have you 
told your young son to stop 
mimicking me?” 

“I have, indeed,” replied Mr 
Jones. “I told him to stop acting 
the fool.” 

MEAN 

Gammy Simple says he knows a 
man who is so mean that he 
counts his money in front of a 
mirror to convince himself that 
he has got twice as much. 


Jacko and Chimp were having grand 
fun with the hired motor-boat. 


But Jacko did not think it 
funny being “ rooted ” to the spot. 


And neither did Chimp when he 
was “ uprooted.” 


The Boat Puzzle 

A man had to carry home across 
a river a dog, a goat, and a 
bag of cabbages. But his boat 
was so small that he could only 
take, besides himself, one of the 
three. 

How did he get them across 
without the goat having a chance 
of eating the cabbages, or the 
dog worrying the goat? . 

■A nSK't'r next peek 

DON'T BELIEVE IT 

Peter Puck gives another recipe 
from his cookery book. This 
week. Scrambled Eggs. 
gEND a boy who’s keen at heart 
L To buy three new laid eggs 
. to start. 

He’ll hurry back on sturdy legs— 
That’s all there is in scrambled 
eggs. - ■ . 

All Out 

“ T)id you call on Mr Jones about 
that bill?” asked the boss. 
“Yes, sir.” was the reply. 

“And what did you find out?” 
.“Mr Jones.” 


-BEDTIME CORNER - 


Treasure Trove 


gtrSAN loved' to go with 
Mummie and Daddie 
when they played tennis in 
the park. For behind the six 
tennis courts there was a big 
shrubbery where she and the 
other girls and boys could 
play Hide-and-Seek. 

But best of all Susan liked 
a game called Treasure Trove. 
And this is how they played 
it. 

When any of ,, 
the. tennis- v, 
players hit' a M 
trail right over 
the back net¬ 
ting' into the 
shrubber y, 
they would 
shout “Treas¬ 
ure Trove!” 

Then the boys 
and girls would 
s to p playing 
Hide-3 n d- 
Seek and start 
searching; -for 
it. W h o.e v e r. 
found it and 
gave it back 
got one point. And the one’ 
wire got most points in an 
afternoon earned a penny. - 

For tennis balls are so ex¬ 
pensive that everyone said it. 
was well worth it. 

One big boy called Tom was 
very good at finding balls, so 
he got the penny most often. 
But one afternoon Susan 



determined to win, for she 
needed another penny to 
make up the ' shilling for 
Daddie’s birthday present. 

Well, when it was nearly 
teatime, she and Tom had 
found four each. Suddenly 
Mummie called “Treasure, 
Trove!” again. And the boys 
and girls raced to the tangle 
of weeds behind her court. 

They searched 
and searched, 
till Tom and 
Susan both 
cried together : 
“I see it. In 
those nettles!” 

“I’m not 
going to sting 
my hands get¬ 
ting that,” said 
Tom.' "We’ll 
call someone 
to poke it out 
with a racket.”' 

But if you 
did - that.; you 
didn’t win a 
point! 

So Susan 
wrapped her hand round in 
her handkerchief, and, slip¬ 
ping it carefully -among the 
nettles, she fished out the ball. 

“Weil done, Susan!” cried 
the others “You certainly 
deserve the penny!” 

“And I’ll bring my hand¬ 
kerchief next time,” said Tom 
with a grin. J. T. 


ARE YOU ? 


UMBLE PIE Sage Saw 

Rating humble pie, meaning to always pay as you go and if 
have to apologise or admit you cannot pay do not go. 
that one is , wrong, is derived 
from a custom in olden days 
when big feasts were held. My 
lord and his family sat on a 
raised dais under a canopy and 
ate the delicious venison, while 
the retainers and hirelings sat 
at a second table and had to be 
content with the deer’s offal or 
umble. Hence "Eating umble 
pie ” suggested a lowly position. 

What Am I? 

0ft sought in the country, much 
prized in the town; 

Like a king above all I can boast 
of a crown. 

I’m seen in most colours, am 
brown, or white, 

Blue, green, grey, or red; and 
when good am light. 

In demand with both sexes, 
selected with care, 

I’m prized by most men and add 
grace to the fair. 

Of no use to my owner while 
kept in his sight, 

Yet sometimes he needs me from 
morning to night. 

A ns/eer next u-cck 


LAST WEEK’S 
ANSWERS 
_Building a Wall 

The contractor had 
to encase another 
15 men. 
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Children’s Hour 

BBC Programmes From Wednesday, 
August 31, to Tuesday, September 6. 

WEDNESDAY, 5.0 The Bell 
Family (4). 5.30 Book Review. 

Midland, 5.0 The Bewitched Mer¬ 
maid (3); Flip the Squirrel (3); 
Piano. North, 5.0 Nursery Sing- 
Song; Children 1 of Other Lands— 
South of France: Science Talk. 
Scottish, 5.30 Children’s Magazine. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 Records; A Very 
Funny Joke—a story; "Songs; 
Camping with Cycles—a talk. 
North, 5.0 Danger in Wharfedale 
(Part 1). Welsh. 5.0 Programmejn 
Welsh. 5.30 Dai’s Donkey; Young 
Artists. 

FRIDAY, 5.0 Guard the Eagles 
(4). 5.40 Weather Forecasts. N. 

Ireland. 5.0 Digger Meets a Dingo; 
Peter Comes, in. from the Farm; 
News Talk; Dalriada School Choir, 
Ballymoney. West, 5.0 Mystery of 
the Hidden River. , 

SATURDAY,"5.0 Variety. 
SUNDAY,- 5.0 The Hut Man; 
Kirkintilloch Junior Choir. ' 
MONDAY. 5.0 This'Week’s Pro- 
. grammes'. 5.5 Dorcas the Wooden 
' Doll (5): Songs. - 5.40 Film Review. 
N. Ireland, 5.0 A Mr,Murphy and 
Timothy John Story; The Three 
Plagues of Breffni—a story; Young 
Writers’ Scripts: Harding Memorial 
School Ciioir. North, 5.0 Young 
Artists; Quiz. Scottish, 5.40 
Stamp-collecting. West, 5.40 The 
Sports Coach, 

TUESDAY, 5.0 Run, ' Rabbit, 

, Run—a story: Records; Rhymed 
Acrostics. 5.25 Cowleaze Farm. 
North, 5.0 Wandering with Nomad; 
Music; Children's Newsreel. Scot¬ 
tish, 5.0 Tales of a Wandering Cat; 
Down at the Mains. Welsh, 5.0 
Programme in Welsh. 
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DIAMONDS and DUDS 

The Three Mustardeers do it again: CAN YOU? 


“ 1 ~ y OW long have we got ?” 

I - 1 asked Mary.—“ Loads of 
time,” said Roger. “ This 
cinema doesn’t open till twelve 
o’clock on Mondays.”—Just then 
there was a cry from up the 
street and the Three Mustardcers 
saw a man come dashing out of 
a jeweller's shop. “ Stop that 
man ! ” shouted the jeweller, 
frantically. “ Excuse me,” said 
Mary to the hurrying man, 
“ that gentleman’s calling you.” 
—“ Get out of my way ! ” 
growled the man, thrusting her 
roughly aside and nearly knock¬ 
ing her over.—“ Hold on ! ” 
cried Roger, dashing forward. 
The man aimed a blow at him, 
he ducked, and Jim neatly 
tripped the stranger up. “ Good 
work ! ” panted the jeweller. 
“ What d’you mean by running 
'off with that diamond neck¬ 
lace- ? ” he demanded—“ What 
do you mean ? ” grumbled the 
fellow. “ I paid for it, didn’t i— 
in notes ? ”—“ You should have 
waited till I'd counted them. 
How am I to know there’s fifty 
pounds here ? ” The jeweller 
shook a wad of notes in the other 
fellow's face.—“ I think we’d 
better go back to your shop and 
get this Thing sorted out,” said 
Roger, “ Well,” snarled the man, 
as they stood once more in the 
shop, “satisfied now?”— 
“ Ye-es,” said the shopkeeper 
doubtfully, “ as a matter of fact, 

. you’ve given me fifty pounds 
and the price of the necklace 
is forty-nine pounds ten. Why 
didn't you wait for your change?” 
—“ I was in a hurry,” said the 
man.- “ I wanted to catch the 
boat-train from Marylebone. 
Catching the train was worth 
more to me than the odd ten 
bob.”—” I’m very sorry, sir,” 
apologized the jeweller, “ but 
one has to be careful. Let me 
get you a taxi.”—“ Wait a 
minute.” said Roger, looking at 
a little ink smudge on the Houses 
of Parliament on the back of 
one of the notes. “ There’s 
something queer about this 
money,” he said.—“ What the 


devil d’you mean ? ” shouted 
the man.—“ I should ask him 
where he got these,” said Roger 
to the shopkeeper.—“ Well . . 
began the jeweller ...” If you 
really want to know, I drew them 
yesterday from my bank, the 
Home and County in High 
Street. And now will you get 
me that taxi ; I’m in the dickens 
of a hurry.”—“ I think you’d 
be wiser to get the police,” said 
Roger, getting between the man 
and the door. “ These notes arc 
duds.” 

* * * 

. Some days later a small parcel 
arrived for the Three Mustard- 
eers. Inside was a silver mustard 
pot with a note from the 
jeweller: “ In appreciation of 
your cleverness in spotting the 
three clues that led to that 
scoundrel’s arrest.” 

“Isn’t he a duck!” cried 
Mary. 

“ Yes,” said Roger, “ and if wc 
don’t see that Mum keeps this 
filled with freshly made mustard 
we’ll be a lot of geese.” 


CAN YOU DETECT THE 
THREE INCRIMINATING 
CLUES ? 

(Answers below) 


THF. 

MISTARDEERS’ 
OATH 

We will have Mustard when¬ 
ever we can get it. Mustard 
makes good food taste better. 
We wJi have Mustard— 
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